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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 


detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his inviting and easy to use for any student. 

“need for knowledge.” It is even more important today All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 

as the world becomes more complex. prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 

than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 

Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. at your state or local convention. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


| Write to your local World Book Manager: 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 


Merchandise Mart Plaza 
WORLD BOOK Chi 
icago 54, Illinois 
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New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a = FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 9-August !5 
WIDE CHOICE = EARLY SUMMER TERM = —Jure 9 - July 12 
of LATE SUMMER TERM —July 14-August 15 


SUMMER MIDSUMMER TERM 23 July 25 


INTERSESSION —August |8-August 29 


PROGRAMS worksuops 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION THE CALENDAR NEEDS of Teachers, 
BULLETIN describing Peabody's 1958 Librarians, and other public and pri- 
Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET vate school personnel. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.’ 


teach by SHOWING— 
..- Show by GOING! 


Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments. . your 
class can see them all CONVEN- 
IENTLY .. SAFELY. . on Conti- 
nental Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY. 
LUXURIOUSLY .. ANYWHERE 
in America... have the same answer 
. CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 


TOUR DEPARTMENT 

CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
20 E. Randolph 

Chicago, Illinois 

| am interested in 


E A Chorter trip for my closs 


An escorted tour for myself 
Free vacation planning for myself 
To from 


Approximote date of departure 
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America’s Railroad 


Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 


ties are removed. 


These “mill products” are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 


turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
and vital 


such as spoons and saucepans - 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 


articles, 


About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
and in oil 


In jet instance - 


engines, tor 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 


200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. ¢. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34, 
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He Disagrees: 
Teaching Is A Profession 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to comment on the letter, “Teach- 
ing Is Not A Profession,” published in the 
January As I interpret the author, 
he says that teaching is not a profession 
teachers are poorly paid, 2) 
they take no concerted action for better 
pay, 3) the for admission to 
teaching are too low, 4) teachers are not 
accepted in a community on the basis of 
their worth deride them as a 
group of do-nothings 

1. Teachers in many 
receive adequate pay, but salaries through- 
out the country have been climbing stead- 
ily. Since when does the standing of a 
profession rest solely on the amount of 
pay? Teachers better pay than 
those in some other professions—for exam- 


issue 
hecause: 1 


standards 


parents 


localities do not 


receive 


ple, the ministry. 

2. Teachers through local organizations 
state associations, and the National Edu- 
cation Association do take concerted action 
for better pay. As a result salaries have 
made marked This 
is not the sole aim of these as- 


advancement. goal, 


however 
sociations 

3. The standards for 
teaching profession are too low in many 
places, but the teacher are 
striving to raise these standards in order 
to improve the quality of instruction. I do 
not believe that em- 
ployed without having to meet some stand- 
ards. It is sometimes necessary to set up 
standards that are lower than 
because a teacher with moderate prepara- 
tion is better than no teacher at all. The 
children can not delay education until a 
teacher has been fully qualified. It 
belief that this situation is true for other 
who would 
there 
present? 


admission to. the 


organizations 


teachers are ever 


desirabk 


is my 
professions also. For example 
stand by and let a person die because 
person with an M.D 

4. | have been a teacher for more than 
30 years in five states and I never 
been conscious of an anti-teacher feeling 
among parents. I have heard par- 
deride teachers as a 


was not a 


have 


never 
ents group of do- 
nothings 

I believe that teaching is a profession 
and that standards, pay, and quality are 
being steadily advanced through the efforts 
of such organizations as the NEA, the IEA. 
and their local affiliated associations. 

Epwarp E. Keener, Indian Hill Woods 


R.R. 2, Box 80, Naperville 


Or Is 


The writer is getting so close to the root 
of a major problem in today’s education 
that commendation is due, most emphati- 
many have 


“assuring themselves of their 


cally. Too teachers spent so 
much time 
mutual respect and devotion” and thinking 
in “wailing wall” terms, that they have. ! 


believe, lost more ground than they are 


fe = > 
| = 
= 
= Education 


from 
cover... 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month points up 
what many serious-minded educators re- 
gard as a critical issue in education—that 
the current emphasis on science and math- 
ematics will result in a neglect of the other 
important areas of political and soc ial sci- 
ences and the arts. Studying this small 
“one world” of ours are two youngsters you 
may remember—for their picture was in the 
September issue of ILtinors Epucation 
They are Susan and Earl, the grandchildren 
of IEA Pres. Earl Hanson of Rock Island. 
The children live in South America with 
their mother and their daddy, who is an 
oil geologist. The photograph is by the 
Morning Democrat, Davenport, lowa 

AN EDITORIAL on page 259 helps to 
explain “the kind of education our chil- 
dren need.” It is reprinted from the Feb- 
ruary issue of Redbook Magazine. The edi- 
tors point out that by forcing talented 
students into the fields of science and math- 
ematics, against their aptitudes and wills, 
we will be doing the students and the 
nation a great injustice. 

AN OPEN LETTER is also prese nted on 
the editorial page—from the IEA executive 
secretary to David Lawrence, the editor 
of US News and World Report. Mr. Pear- 
son takes exception to what he feels are 
unfounded criticisms of educators and the 
public schools, as expressed in a recent 
article in this nationally circulated maga- 
zine. You will recognize the author of the 


article in question. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION has 
captured the imaginations of most of us, 
espec ially those ot us who have been keep- 
ing an eye on the classes at Evanston 
Township High School. The faculty and 
administration at Evanston now feel that 
they can make a tentative report on what 
they have learned to date. Sec page 260 

A SPECIAL INSERT printed on blue 
paper in the center of the magazine should 
prove very helpful to educators as they 
consider legislative candidates in the April 
primaries. This roll call gives the 1957 
voting record of members of the Illinois 
General Assembly on several important 
bills in which the IEA—and vou—were 
interested. Check the voting records of 
vour legislators before you make up your 
mind. 

WANT TO BE a bird-watcher? We 
have collected some data on certain species 
of teacher birds who do not quite meet 
professional standards. Want to know more 
about the habits and habitats of thes 
birds? A brief de scription of 10 species is 
on page 271. If you have seen other spe- 
cies in vour school or community, let us 
know. We can add them to our collection 


—The Editar 
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FOR 


YOU ARE A 
PREFERRED RISK 


THAT'S WHY WE HAVE 
SPECIAL LOW RATES 
FOR TEACHERS 


OUR COMPANY IS THE ONLY INSURANCE CO. 
SPONSORED BY THE I.E.A. 


FOR RATE QUOTATION MAIL THIS COUPON 


| HORACE MANN MUTUAL CAS. CO., 216 E. Monroe, Springfield, Ilinois 


State 


| Date Insurance Expires 


Tape to postal card and mail this 


— 
coupon now for a rate quotation. 
No obligation 


Horace INSURANCE 


Mann COMPANIES 


216-220 East Monroe, Springfield, Illinois 
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likely to gain back in a long, long time. 

In respect to being “doomed to even 
greater mediocrity” and the question, 
“what can we do?,” 1 would like to offer 
something to think about from the view- 
point ot a school board member (as well 
as an NEA member ) 

How about deciding what your job is in 
detail, to the extent that you can look 
“Johnny Q” directly in the eve and define 
your job with confidence—and not have 
to drop back on the old stand-by that you 
do not know what good teaching is, even 
saving that you really can not tell how 
smart his children are in school (even 
though you give them a grade on the re- 
port card). Too many citizens are begin- 
ning to believe that teachers really do not 
know how to teach very well. Too many 
are really beginning to think “that those 
who can't teach.” Too many parents would 
agree with the writer of the letter, but 
would not have confidence in the teacher's 
ability to talk the matter over without 
adversely affecting little Susie’s grace So 
they just wait and hope to get “Sister” out 
at the end of the year. Then they are crit- 
ical instead of enthusiastic about teachers 
and schools as a whole; this is little help 
to the teachers or littl support to the 
SC hool 

Decide what teac hing is, and what is the 
good teacher; admit that some are better 
than others; write it down for the world to 
see; and then call the citizens in and ask 
if this is their understanding. . . . It will 
be a lot of work to define your position and 
job in detail, but until you can do it, what 
improvement can we expect in confidence 
and respect? Until you can tell who is the 
better teacher—we all flinch at this—how 
are you to convince others outside of your 
profession? Parents know in their own 
mind who are the good and bad teachers, 
whether right or wrong to us. But if they 
are wrong, and we do not know—and have 
it on paper how are they ever to know? 
“Teachers should stop and review them- 
selves from the critical eyes of one an- 
other”; and they should invite their critics 
in on the act, and see what they know 
about it 

A Boarp MEMBER 


Congratulations to the person who had 
the courage to speak up. I share these 
same reflections but have experienced Se- 
vere strains on my teaching status when I 
ventured to express them. Yet I have been 
able to fin:| no one to blame for low sal- 
aries and high work load except ourselves 

With all this talk about merit ratings, 
salary schedules, and teacher shortage, it 
appears the most that is being done is talk 
itself. Here is an idea or two | think could 
have some practical value. First, about 
merit ratings: I know of no ruling that says 
a school district can not pay a teacher 
more than the schedule calls for As for 
salary scale, how about something like 
this 

1. An undergraduate in the teaching 
field could be kept busy at a clerk's sal- 


ary doing some of the “extra” work of 


Illinois Education 
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as grading papers, reports, 


film, ete., but 


teachers such 
book checking, 
never placed before a « lass 

2. A fresh graduate could serve his pro- 


bationary period assisting teachers in the 


ordering 


classroom, substituting, in study halls, as 
patrol, ticket taking at ball games, et 

but never being assigned a full-time class 
or grade. He would thereby further relieve 
the teacher to teach. His salary could be 
such as $3000 the first 
are try- 
get professional salaries for 


ona reduced MM ale, 
vear and $4000 the second. ( We 
ing now to 
peopl to do these secondary and detailed 
jobs 

3. If the prospective teacher proves out 
in the two-year probationary period, he 
could be given a full-time teaching posi- 
tion at a minimum of $5000, with yearly 
increments of about $500 per year for 
about the next six years—thus bringing his 
to about $8000 and experience to 
nine years. Since by this time he is be- 
ginning to get in a rut and he has had 
time to establish a home, the increments 
can be decreased to about $200 a year for 
the next five years—bringing his salary 
to $9000 with 14 years’ experience. After 
that, his salary could increase at incre- 
ments of $100 for the next 11 years, giving 
him a total of $10,200 with 25 vears’ ex- 


salary 


pe rience. 

1. Thereafter, since he is not so willing 
to accept fads of the kids (or the educa- 
tors), he can coast out at no increase in 


salary. 


>. As for a master’s degree, 
unless his 


it is hardly 
worth working for salary is 
raised at least $2000 over the scale. 

Sure, I'm for $12,000 and $14,000 sal- 
aries in 10 years; but why not make it 12 
or 14 million? It would be about as easy 
to get. These figures I mention are accord- 
ing to the cost of living now, not 20 years 
from now. 


~A Hicu-Scuoo. TEACHER. 


Promote Professional Standards 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

After returning from the IEA Annual 
Meeting held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity during the Christmas holidays, I 
have reflected upon several things. The 
year 1958 will be marked by the beginning 
of profound changes in education. They 
may be primarily attributed to Sputniks I 
and II and the United States citizenry’s 
realization of world conditions 

The controversy over basic 
has reached a climax. The advocates of a 
“soft” education have discredited, 
while the proponents of formalized aca- 
demic education have seized upon the sci- 
entific developments of the Russians as 
evidence of the worth of their arguments 
against so-called “modern education.” 

Some educators recognize that we are 
not leading in the manner many would 
like; consequently, the schools are being 
dragged or pushed into the educational 
climates designed by lavmen and politi- 
cians. This condition is due to many fac- 
tors such as tradition; cultural and scientific 
lag; plus financial, material, and human 
shortages. These factors, coupled with the 
ineptness or inability of the average edu- 


education 


been 
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NEW HOLT LEADERS FOR 1958 


H . 
In Science: 
Holt science textbooks teach the REAL science that students need f 


clear and thorough understanding of scientific principle ind aj 


cations—and that teachers respect for the high standards of science 


teaching that these texts support 
Davis-Burnett-Gross: 
SCIENCE Book 1 
SCIENCE Book 2 


General Science for Grades 7 and 8. Basic concepts of 
veloped simply, directly, one at a time, carefully avoiding repe 
in Books 1 and 2. 


DULL-METCALFE-WILLIAMS: 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Standard high school course. This new edition has many 


features which give it first place among textbooks ir 
The subject matter is presented in the light of modern theory, but 
the text also contains the descriptive material essential to an under 


standing of how theory is applied. 


Fitzpatrick-Bain: 
LIVING THINGS 


Second-track course in biology 
1958 Revision. 


for “general” students. Complets 


A complete set of correlating materials available with each book 
of the Holt Science Program: Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book 
(for the text), Student Workbook, Teacher’s Edition or Answer 
Book (for the workbook), Tests, Key to Tests. 


In Mathematics: 


Morgan-Paige: 

ALGEBRA I and ALGEBRA II 
Classroom-developed, classroom-tested texts for the standard first 
and second year courses in algebra. Crisp, clear explanations with 


a wealth of sample problems and exercises. 


Schacht-McLennan: 


PLANE GEOMETRY (1957 publication) 


Helps all students who take geometry to attain a working knowledge 
of the mathematics of geometry. Equally important, Schacht and 
McLennan lead students to apply the logie of geome 
thinking in everyday life. 


try to clear 


In English: 


NEW TRAILS (for Grade 7) 
WIDE HORIZONS (for Grade 8) 


Latest additions to OUR READING HERITAGE, the complete liter- 


ature program Grades 7-12. 
Ilinois representatives: David B. Gordon 


Humphrey Cordes 
Bobbie McGuire 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


410 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Ill. 
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In an open letter to the editor of US News and World Report. the LEA executive secretary 


answers a current article by 


{rthur Bestor. critic of schools and of “educationists.” 


What Did NOT Go Wrong With US Schools 


Dear Mr. Lawrence: 

The high moral tone and significance of your “Whose 
‘Sputnik’?” editorial is not matched by the “historist” 
Arthur Bestor in the interview, “What Went Wrong With 
US Schools,” in the Jan. 24, 1958, issue of US News and 
World Report. Historist Bestor again fails to present 
a single proof of what he says, except where he cites 
Secretary Folsom in respect to some particulars 

The title of the article is presumptuous, and its dra 
matic blazoning gives the article an air of authority and 
factuality denied by the article’s content. 

1 would like Mr. Bestor to point out the educators 
who “became so intoxicated with the idea of mere size 
that they were ready to lower standards in order to 
achieve it.” | know of no such persons in Illinois, and 
I've been active in Ilinois education for 35 vears. 

What educators in Illinois or elsewhere ~ ‘pooh-pool’ 
the idea of mental discipline” and advocate “life-adjust- 
ment instead of thorough training in fundamental fields” 
which Mr. Bestor describes as science, mathematics, for- 


eig 


m languages, history, and English? 

It is simply impossible in Hlinois (and in other states ) 
for “mediocre” students to “load up with a vast number 
of such courses (teacher training) and enter the teach- 
ing profession knowing everything about teaching except 
the principles of the subject they are supposed to teach. 
The greatest requirements in teacher training are in 
the academic fields—not in courses of teaching tech- 
nique. If the graduates lack knowledge in their academic 
fields, that is the fault of the academic professor—not 
of the professor in education. 

Mr. Bestor fails to touch upon the fact that the great 
dearth of skilled science, mathematics, and other teach- 
ers in the public schools is due to the attractions of 
business, industry, and government. He cites such an 
effect upon colleges and universities, but does not refer 
to the more drastic effects upon public school teacher 


supply. 


Mr. Bestor evidently does not believe in the training 
of teachers to teach—nor in the state regulations for 
their opportunity to teach. Some of the poorest teaching 
I've ever seen or experienced was that of certain pro- 
fessors in fields other than education. They needed to 
learn how to teach—how to communicate know ledge. 
Good teaching and anti-intellectualism are not synony- 
mous, although Mr. Bestor would apparently have us 
believe they are. 

| take it from Mr. Bestor’s discussion that he would 
have us follow the European plan of school organization, 
wherein a few are selected at an early age to head to- 
ward the Gymnasia. The rest are consigned to training 
for unskilled trades, or possibly for the skilled trades, 
but seldom to have the opportunity for higher educa- 
tion. A separation of the sheep and goats occurs. What 
in their history indicates the superiority of European 
educational systems over the American? According to 
Mr. Bestor, Russia’s superior educational policies pro- 
duced Sputnik. By the same logic then, superior edu- 
cational systems in Britain, France, and Germany have 
produced austerity (Britain ), perpetual governmental 
Nazism (Ger- 


many ). Is it a Russian “sputnik education” the professor 


and economic crises (France), and 
advocates? Is the ability to pass tests the sole criterion 
upon which to determine the efficiency and competence 
of an educational system? We have not produced the 
first Sputnik. Nor have we produced Nazism, austerity, 
or governmental panic. Is this “What Went Wrong 
With US Schools”? 

On one point I agree with the historist. There is 
real danger that the present concern with science and 
mathematics may throw our educational system out of 
balance. School people will not create this imbalance. 
If such imbalance occurs, it will be because of undue 
pressures from sources such as the military, the gov- 
ernment, or big business. 

Dr. Killian in the same issue of US News advocates 


Education 
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that “We should not copy our Competition . Our aim 
should be to stick to our own course and to do thos« 
things which represent our genius and which will best 
should not become 


meet our needs. In education we 


bemused by numbers. We should not, for exampk 
engage in an academic numbers race with the Soviets 
With this we heartily agree 

But it appears that Mr. Bestos would favor a govern 
ment sponsored and directed private educational sys 
tem. His selective, culling-out techniques would step 
by step remove educational resources from the public 
domain. He would have a “public” school for the few 
not for the public The historist needs to be reminded 
that our democracy is founded upon a principle that all 
men are created equal. A public school in a democracy 
subscribing to such a principle is a school for the public 
It must provide opportunities for all—opportunities to 


succeed, to excel, or to fail, for inherent in our tradi 


In recent months newspaper headlines have alerted 
Americans to the severity of our educational crisis. More 
$3,000,000 students are today 


This is a record number, and 


than receiving formal 


education in America. 
each new school year in the foreseeable future will set a 
new record, Millions of pupils are today attending halt- 
day sessions or studying in inadequate schoolrooms 
There is a shortage of more than 100,000 teachers. Thess 
figures dramatize the point that we are not providing 
an adequate opportunity for the fullest development of 
our nation’s talents. 

The technical achievement of the USSR in launching 
the first space satellite has acted as a spur to plans for 
encouraging more young people to be come scientists 
engineers, and mathematicians. In view of world condi- 
tions, the new sense of urgency is understandable. But 
many educators are troubled by the assumption that a 
“crash” program of scientific training can cure all ow 
educational ills. By concentrating so much of our at 
tention on this one area of education, they point out, we 
may neglect other important areas. 

Not every child can adapt his talents to the physical 
sciences, and no one should be forced into any special- 
ized field of study against his aptitudes and personality 
We will be doing many of our most promising young 
people and ourselves —a_ great injustice if, in ow 
present eagerness to reward tomorrow's scientists, w« 


slight tomorrow's scholars and artists. 
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The Kind of Education Our Children Need 


tions and beliets is th possibility of failure without 


the sacrifice of self respect ind without lite stigma 
tization. The right to fail honorably is as much a part 


of our educational and national ideal as is the righ 


to succeed honorably. It is not always the academic 


scholar alone who suceeds 


Al] isnot we 1] in American education. but that which 


is ill can be corrected by the cooperation of the Ameri 
can public Let the accent be positive, not negative 

In vour fine editorial, you conclude that man can 
find the way to his own redemption—to “works of 


peace only through moral fore The torce of ow 


schools is a moral as well as an intellectual cational 


and civie force It should be reinforced rather thar 


undermined by pernicious attack 


Invinc F. Pearson. Executive Secretary. Hlinois Edu 


cation Association 


know 


It can provide knowledg 


\W hile we 


that science 


prize what science has given us, we 
has its limits 
but it cannot tell us what to do with it. Scientists can 
produce a hvdrog n bomb, but the crucial decision as 
to whether to use it, and how and when must rest with 
others. In a democracy, it rests to some extent with all 
of us, and what we decide will depend on many com 
plex factors—political, economic psychological. These 
cannot be studied under 

Our children 


the America of tomorrow 


a microscope 
the men and women who will make up 
should be able to draw from 
their time. They should be ac 


history meanings for 


quainted with the philosophical and moral thought 
which has shaped America s ideals Thei understand 
ing of men’s aspirations should have been deepened by 
their reading of the literature of many countries and 
ages. If their understanding and sensitivity has been 
heightened by great music and pamtings, so much the 
better 

This is the 


for them and the world 
kind of truly 


and nonscientist—which our schools should be develop- 


educated citizen—scientist 
ing. Not all of us can help make our country the tech- 
nically most advanced power on earth, but none of us 
can escape responsibility for the goals to which ow 
immense strength is directed. It will be a big and ex 
pensive job, but American education must be designed 
to prepare our children for this responsibility 


Tue Eprrors, Redbook Magazine, February 


Typing was one of two courses chosen for television teaching during 1956-57. 


By 
JEAN FAIR 
Tasting end Resear 
And 
WANDA MITCHELL 
English-Speech Teache 
Tounshin High 


Vew problems and neu 
possibilities continue to challenge 
members of the faculty at 


Evanston Township High School. 


‘Teaching by Closed-Cireuit TV 


—_ HIGH HOPES tempered by 
some healthy — skepticism, 
Evanston Township High School 
began to use closed-circuit television 
in the fall of 1956. This new means 
of communication seemed to have 
too many potentialities to ignore. It 
could give every student a front row 
seat. It could allow large groups to 
see and hear what was going on 
among them—and with some feeling 
of intimacy. It could focus attention 
and emphasis. It could transmit not 
only what was present, but what was 
past. It promised a multitude of 
uses, 

Yet the school was aware of what 
might be weaknesses. Perhaps tele- 
vision would make education a proc- 
ess of pouring facts and low-level 
skills into students just as if they 
were boxes to be filled. It might re- 
duce the all-important quality of 
learning. 

More than a year of thought and 
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careful planning followed the actual 
decision to use television. First, the 
school had to settle on specific ques- 
tions to be answered, both for itself 
and for sharing with others: 1) how 
could TV improve instruction and 2 ) 
how could it help to use teacher 


time more effectively. 


Teachers Volunteer 

Two courses were chosen—begin- 
ning typing and English-speech. The 
two teachers, William Carpenter 
and Miss Wanda Mitchell, both of 
whom had volunteered, had to plan 
their televised courses and to pre- 
pare themselves by studying, prac- 
tice, and try-out of equipment. 
Meanwhile, a full-time and invalua- 
ble television engineer was added to 
the staff and television equipment 
installed, in accordance with good 
learning situations. Student camera- 
men were trained with an eye to pro- 
ducing teacher-helpers, not techni- 


cians. The whole school staff and 
parents were given opportunities to 
become acquainted with the new in- 
structional medium. Plans were laid 
for systematic evaluation. 

The school was pleased, too, that 
its project could be one of those 
sponsored by the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary 
School. Not until this vital prepara- 
tion had been made was the school 
ready for the actual use of television 
in the classroom. 

Two sections of senior beginning 
typing were taught simultaneously 
by one teacher. Two television cam- 
eras in the originating room picked 
up the lesson which was transmitted 
by cable to receivers in a second 
classroom. Students in the receiving 
room were supervised by a member 
of the school’s secretarial staff and 
communicated with their teacher by 
a talk-back system. A_ stationary 
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camera in the receiving room ena- 
bled the instructor to observe the re- 
mote class on a monitor in the room 
where he was teaching. 

The regular class routine was 
demonstration and explanation fol- 
lowed by periods of drill. Close-up 
pictures of the typewriter with cor- 
rect finger positions and large key- 
board charts were used frequently 
at the beginning of the year. During 
drill periods when students were 
supposed to have their eyes on their 
copy, the television 
blank. As the 
gressed during the year and the 
length of the drill period increased, 
cameras could be pre-set for the in- 


screen was 


units of work pro- 


struction period and were operated 
remotely with no cameramen in the 
originating room. 

The teacher was able to cover the 
same units of work in the same man- 
ner with little or no change in his 
plans of instruction. The textbook 
was the same one that had been used 
in regular typing classes without 


television. 


Production Problems Differ 

The televised instruction of a skill 
subject such as typing differed con- 
siderably from the televised English- 
speech course in which one teacher 
taught three sections simultaneously. 
The production problems involved 
in camera pick-up of teacher, black- 
board, typewriter, and chart were 
comparatively easy in contrast to the 
variety of pictures necessary for 
student speakers, panel discussions, 
class discussions, 
plays, book reports, films, slides, tape 


Shakespearean 


recordings, records, grammar and 
punctuation drills, and writing as- 
signments which constituted part of 
the activities of the English-speech 
class. 

Many student speeches were pre- 
sented on camera for all three sec- 
al- 


though others were presented in the 


tions to observe and evaluate, 


three separate classrooms without 
the use of television. By means of 
the talk-back system, students in all 
three rooms participated in discus- 
sion and in questions and answers. 
It is worth noting that while virtu- 
ally 


were set up over television, not all 


all daily classroom activities 
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March 


of them were actually carried on 
over television. 

Students rotated from the receiv- 
ing rooms to the originating room 
every third day to participate in the 
presentation on camera and to es- 
tablish a closer personal relation be- 
tween the teacher and the students. 
Students in the receiving rooms were 
supery ised by cadet teachers from 
the Northwestern School of Speech. 


Students Serve on Crews 

The cameras were operated by 
high-school students. A crew of two 
students reported during their study 
period—preceding the class period 
to set up and check the cameras, 
microphones, monitors, receivers, 
lights, and the talk-back. A second 
crew of three students reported for 
the class period. Two of these stu- 
dents operated the cameras while 
the third served as the switcher, set- 
ting up camera shots and sending 
out to classroom receivers the pic- 
ture he considered most effective 
for the An 


enabled the switcher to direct the 


viewers. intercom set 
action of the cameramen. 

No rehearsal or run-through was 
possible; however, visuals and diffi- 
cult group shots were checked dur- 
ing the set-up period. When the se- 
quence of shots was important and 
could be predetermined, the teacher 
prepared such a list for the switcher, 
whose duties responsibilities 
corresponded to those of a director 
in a commercial studio. These stu- 
dent crews gave good service while 
receiving training in responsibility. 

There is certainly much about the 
use of television which the school 
has yet to learn. Still a systematic 
study of it was a part of the school’s 
try-out from the very outset. Ques- 
tionnaires at periodic intervals dur 
ing the school vear; pre- and post- 
testing; ratings by experts; and ob- 
servations of teachers and other staff 
members, visitors, and several spe- 
nearby — universities 


cialists from 


were sources of information and 
judgment. They were used in plan 
ning for these first two courses and 
in going forward a second vea 

The school was well pleased with 


the results of its first use of televi 


sion. The school has high standards 
both 
learning conditions, with which the 


for student achievement and 
use of television did not intertere 
Beginning typing had a primary 
with speed 
both the 


viewing 


objective skill in typing 
Students in 
the 


and accuracy 


originating room and 
room achieved as mite h skill as had 
students of the previous vear with 
the the 


course of study, but without the uss 


same teacher and sam 


of television. 


the teacher found he 


his 


Moreover 


could know students well 


enough, at least as typists, to se lect 
and ordei learning activities prop 
erly. The teacher and students con- 
sidered individual help adequat 
typing 


and 


Opportunities to practice 


were unchanged. Motivation 


satisfaction remained high. Except 
an increased use of audio-visual 


the 


were like those of the previous vear 


for 


aids, materials of instruction 


Indeed, televised instruction could 
fit into the usual beginning typing 


course with remarkable ease 


Achievement Is Good 
Unlike the 


English-speech course had several 


beginning typing 
objectives, some of them complex 


abilities. Comparisons could — be 


made between actual achievement 
of the T\ English spec ( h group and 
the 


pected of them or the achievement 


either achievement to be ex 


of like sophomore groups in regular 


English classes not using television 


In general, the TV English speech 
group achieved about as well as th 
school's expectations or as other 
sophomores in 1) writing, 2) under 


standing and interpreting literature 
3) listening with thoughtful com 
prehension, 4) speaking for a variety 
of purposes, 5) developing interests 


library skills 


Learning outcomes in the 


and 6 


depended upon the teache rs Oppo 


tunities to know students well. The 
teacher continued to feel television 
more of a barrier than the staff and 


consultant observers or the students 
thought it actually was. The teacher 
Wuavs to 


Still 


was successful in finding 


know students as persons 


teacher could give only so much in 


dividual help to students. Cadet 


teachers were less competent to give 
help, particularly with such complex 
learnings as defining problems and 
The 


basic arrangements set up for tele- 


participating in discussion. 


vision teaching in this course ap 


peared to interfere very little with 


selecting proper objectives and 
learning activities, but may have 
cut down, although by no means 


eliminated, “on the spot” help in 
learning 

Students had many opportunities 
kinds ot 


as many opportunities as 


for practice—for some 
learning 
they had before television was used 
Yet it was difficult to find time for 
more than 60 students to speak be- 
fore even small groups or to get into 


the talk- 


back mike was frequently used. 


discussions even though 


In the conventional sense, the ma- 


terials of instruction were un- 


changed by the advent of TV. The 
same texts, literary selections, and so 
on were still appropriate, although 
more charts and tear sheets were 
Television itself, however, was 
Students 
the 


equipment and only at first were re- 


used 
an instructional material. 


continued to be attracted by 


luctant to use it themselves. 


Students Learn Self-Confidence 

Interpersonal relations were bound 
to influence development in English- 
speech. From October to June, more 
thei: 


ences as increasingly helpful and 


and more students Saw audi- 


friendly. The English-speech group 
was neither a mere gathering of in- 
dividuals nor an aggregation of 
cliques. Students were generally sat- 
isfied with their sub-groups, but not 
“loval” to 
However 


did feel 


too appreciate others. 


one  consultant-observer 


there 


col 


less 
had 


more 


somewhat 
“esprit de than he 
without TV. Still 


and more students reported increas 


Was 
observed 


ing and enthusiastic enjoyment and 


self-confidence in discussing with 
others and speaking to their audi- 
ences as the vear went on. 

\s in the typing course, motiva 
tion came more from what students 
the 


mere presence of al teacher or some 


found worthwhile than from 
magic ina TV screen. The great ma 


jority of students continued to report 


£04 


feelings of satisfaction and value 
with their English-speech course. 
They found it neither “too easy” nor 
“too difficult.” They participated re- 
sponsibly in evaluating not only 
their own progress but the activities 
of the course as well. The use of 
television apparently did not  pre- 
vent the kind of situation in which 


students want to learn. 


Use of Time Differs 

Because there are many new prob- 
lems in teaching by television, as- 
sessing any saving of teacher time 
difficult. Both 


did see wavs whereby 


how- 
differ- 


ence in using their time could make 


was teachers, 


evel 


them more eflective in the educa- 
tional program 

Both 
personal satisfaction in the challenge 


television teachers found 
of their experiences although not 
The atti- 


tudes of most other staff members 


without some insecurity. 
ranged from curious neutrality to a 
desire to try it in their own classes 
this vear. Parents’ attitudes and stu- 
dents’, too, were generally accepting. 
Probably 
ment is that instructional television 
thinking 


about the educational program. 


the fairest general state- 


gave a stimulus to new 

Television is being used again this 
vear as an instructional aid to im- 
prove the quality of teaching and to 
use teacher time more effectively. As 
a result of observations during the 
previous vear, a freshman speech 
survey course was reorganized to 
use more advantageously the spe- 
talents 
teachers. Previously each of the foun 


teachers had taught all the units in 


cific and interests of fou 


acting, stagecraft, discussion, oral in- 
terpretation, and public speaking. 
Now, for example, teacher A, who is 
especially skilled in discussion, or- 
ganizes and presents that unit on 
television for all four classes, releas 
ing the other three teachers to give 
“on the spot” help, to provide for in- 
their 


class group, and to prepare the units 


dividual differences within 
which they will teach later. 
A further 


program has 


extension of our televi 


sion been directed 


toward in-service training. A begin- 


ning teacher has replaced the cleri 


cal aide in the typing rooms, thus 


gaining Re- 


helptul 


motely controlled cameras located 


experience, 


in a group counseling situation ena- 
ble 


room to observe an expert counselor 


teacher counselors in another 
without disrupting the classroom by 
their presence or by collecting re- 
search data. 

The use of the television camera 
as a magnifying device is being ex- 
plored in biology classes where the 
dissecting of frogs and grasshoppers 
is clearly and easily seen by students 
in several rooms when the zoomat 
lens magnifies the details of the dem- 
onstrations. The value of the camera 
focused directly on the lens of the 
microscope is being explored. Dem- 
onstration experiments in a general 
science course are televised for three 
classes simultaneously. 

Another special project in senior 
English is exploring the possibilities 
of team teaching which utilizes 
closed-circuit television as only one 
of many instructional aids—such as 
projectors, recorders, 


opaque tape 


vu-graph, recordings, and films. 


Possibilities Are Challenging 
the 
phase of our experiment has been 


Perhaps most challenging 
the raising of new problems, new 
Can 


registration, 


possibilities, new questions. 


television assist with 
supervision, and administration of 
standardized tests? Are there certain 
health 


safety education, and economic edu- 


areas—such as education, 
cation that could be effectively pre- 
sented to an entire student body by 
the medium of television? 

should we train students 
television? At 


stages of the learning process can 


How 
to learn by what 
television be used most effectively? 
Does the learner have a different re- 
sponsibility when the learning en- 
vironment is partially or totally tele- 
vised? Can _ television assist with 
many of the “chores” of the teaching 
process and thus free the teacher 


for the rewarding process of moti- 


vating, inspiring, and guiding chil- 
dren through the adventurous steps 
of learning? What, if anything, does 


television have to offer special abil- 
ity groups? The first vear of experi- 


mentation merely opened doors to 


other try-outs. 
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Teachers should and able fo tea h their 


students proper respect for the United States flag. 


By HAL SKINNER, 


=e sk of thoughtlessness and 
misunderstandis thousands of 


Americans show disrespect to then 
Untor 


ho 


national emblem each vea 


tunately, many teachers are 
supposed to teach the proper way to 
respect and display the flag as part 
of citizenship training are just as 
confused as the general public 
Actually, the problem of display 
ing the flag in the proper manner 
becomes very simple if one remem 
bers a few general prin iples lirst 
the Hag represents the living nation 


and is considered a living thing. As 


a living svmbol it should alwavs be 
treated with great care. Second, the 
is the 


point and should alwavs be on the 


union, or field of stars honor 


Hag’s own right—our left as we tace 
it. This is easv to remember because 
for centuries the right arm was the 
sword arm and the point of danger 
It was therefore accorded the place 
of honor. Third, respect is shown by 
the proper salut The salute should 
be given during the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the Hag, when 
it is passing in a review or a parade 


when it is displaved during the play 


the national anthem 


when the Pledge of Allegiance 


given 
Now. let's see how thes« principles 
ipply to the display of the flag in 
The flag 


displaved in a number of wavs and 


school American can bye 
there are 


the Flag Code when applied to the 


various inte rpre tations of 


classroom or auditorium. situation 
According to the 
the National 


sion of the 


interpretation ot 
Americanism Commis 
American Legion, when 
only one flag of the United States is 
displayed, it “should be placed in a 
position of superior prominence, in 
advance of the audience, and in the 
honor at the 
faces the audience. It 


should be placed in the 


pesition ol speaker s 
right as he 
same rela 
tive position even if the room is not 


equipped with a platform 
Give |t Position of Honor 


this 


the American flag is displaved from 


Following interpretation, if 
a staff, it should occupy the position 
of honor and be pl iced on the spe ak 
ers right in the front of the room as 
he faces the 

Since 


class 
this manner of display is 
ot trat 


often unsatisfactorv because 


hic in a crowded classroom any 
teachers preter to place the flag flat 
agaist the wall behind and above 


the speakers position Others dis 
play it from a staff projecting at an 
angle from a point above and to the 
right of the spe aker. In the latter po- 
the flag should be 
enough for its folds to fall tre 

The flag can be 
either horizontally or vertically, flat 


against the wall, with the union up 


sition high 


also displaved 


permost and to the flag’s own right 


Sometimes there will be another 
flag. such as the state or school flag 
to be displaved with the 
flag 
will always be placed in the center 
at the highest point ot the 
When One 
with the flag against a 
wall from crossed staffs, the flag of 
the United States should be on its 
own right and the staff should be in 
front of the staff of the other Hag 

In pledging allegiance to the Hag 
of the United States, the 


practice in schools is for the students 


American 
In this case the American flag 
group 
other flag is displaved 


American 


ipprove dl 


ng 
{ 
+ 
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to stand at attention and salute by 
ig the 
This is also suitable for civil- 


placit right hand over the 
heart 
ian adults, but full respect can be 
shown by merely standing at atten- 
tion, men removing the headdress. 
Brownies, Scouts, and Cubs give the 
salute thev have been taught to 
make. 

It is not necessary to pay respect 
to a reproduction of the flag being 
used for classroom instruction. The 
reproduction is not the living sym- 
bol. 

When the flag is used in assembly 
programs, most of the above rules 
will apply. The flag will be placed 
in the same position on the stage as 
in the classroom in relation to the 


sneaker. \ flag 


placed on the floor of the auditorium 


second American 
will be on the audience's right. The 
flag should never be used as drapery 


on the speaker's desk or anywhere 


else. 
Everyone present should stand 
and face the music when the na- 


tional anthem is played. When the 
flag is displayed, everyone should 
face the flag and salute. 

The flag of the United States 
should never be used as a receptacle 


for receiving donations. 


Flag Should Be Clean 


We often see soiled flags being 
used in schools. There is no excuse 
for this. Many people think you 


shouldn't wash a Hag, but this is not 
true. Of course, it is better to have it 
dry cleaned, because of the nature 
of the material used in flags. A worn- 
out flag should be burned with rev- 
erence and respect. 

These are answers to some of the 
most common problems teachers 
have regarding flag display. More 
information can be found in “Stars 
and Stripes on Display,” a 16 mm, 
sound, color motion picture pro- 
duced by Indiana University in co- 
operation with the American Legion 
to show the proper method of dis- 
plaving and paving respect to the 
flag. Study guides for use with this 
film, containing the Flag Code, his- 
tory, and other flag facts, may be ob- 
tained for class use by writing to the 
Indiana Uni- 


\udio-Visual Center, 


versitv, Bloomington, Ind. 
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MODEL BUILDING 


History and geagraphy lessons are more vivid: 


students enjoy creativity and learn 


constructive use of their leisure time. 


bENT completes the last de- 
tail of a model airplane and 

surveys the results of his work with 

the normal pride of achievement. 

He has just learned a bit of recent 
history—and something of geography 
and exploration. 

The model he has built is an exact, 
miniature replica of the “Tin Goose,” 
the famed Ford tri-motor airplane 
which carried Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd on his 1929 South Pole expe- 
dition, and the first American com- 
mercial transport used by early air- 
lines to pioneer today’s air routes. 

This is neither a young-but-expert 
craftsman nor a precocious young- 
ster with an unusual interest in those 
events related above. This is an av- 
erage youth with the normal amount 
of interest in his school work. He 
may not even realize he has learned 
a history lesson. He may know only 
that he has had the fun of building 
something with his own hands. 

However, the airplane, easily con- 
structed from pre-cut plastic parts, 
is a precise rendering of a particular 
craft which participated in certain 
significant events. Those events 
have become more real, and there- 
fore more significant, to the student 
the them is 


before 


because evidence of 


there 
created it and therefore enjoyed a 


him. Indeed, he has 
vicarious measure of rarticipation. 

Model building—which already 
has come into therapeutic use in 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers, cor 
rective schools, and camps—now is 
finding its way into the classroom, 
not only for those lessons it can 


teach directly, but to stimulate inter- 
est in other subjects. It provides the 
means to relate a purely pleasurable 
activity with those lessons formally 
taught in school. 

When a student has put together 
a model airplane, automobile, or 
boat, it is not difficult for him to ap- 
preciate the skill and knowledge re- 
quired to produce the actual craft 
or car: the application of laws of 
physics, mathematics, metallurgy, 
and related sciences needed to make 
it a workable, physical fact. And, as 
in the case of the history lesson, the 
useful application of these, to the 
student, abstruse fields of knowledge 
is brought forcefully home. 

\ study for Monogram Models by 
University of Chicago Psychologist 
Peter E. Siegle shows model build- 
ing can be made to teach lessons be- 
yond those of patience and manual 
dexterity. Educational value also 
lies in the ability of a model to act 
as a link between a student's outside 
activities and interests and those les- 
sons taught in the classroom. 


Wide Range of Ability Levels 

It is possible to use model build- 
ing as a teaching aid throughout 
both primary and secondary schools. 
Model kit manufacturers now pro- 
vide a wide array of selection, rang- 
ing from sets beginning with a few 
simple parts which can be assembled 
by a first-grader and progressing 
gradually up to complicated models 
requiring expert attention. Equally 
important is the fact that today’s 
models are carefully built miniature 
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replicas of airplanes, boats, and au- 
tomobiles that actually exist or once 
They y the youthful 
demand for authenticity, making 


existed. satisty 
them more than toys and giving the 
student an opportunity to relate one 
of his activities with those of the 
adult world. 

The Monogram study finds that 
model building in itself is valuable 
kits 


made to meet a wide range of skills, 


training. Because model are 
it gives the youngster a chance to be 
creative without being frustrated by 
a too-difficult undertaking. And be- 
cause it offers progression from sim- 
ple to complex, model building ac- 
tually helps lengthen the attention 


Span. 


Modern 'Ship-in-a-Bottle' 
Interestingly, Mr. Siegle 

that the forerunner of the modern 

packaged model kit was the “ship- 


found 


in-a-bottle,” built mostly by retired 
Model building has the 


same basic effect on youngsters as on 


seamen. 


old sailors. As the construction of a 
miniature ship allowed the oldster 
mentally to re-live his sea-going 
days, the building of a jet airplane 
permits the youngster to, in his 
imagination, break the sound _bar- 
rier. 

“It is a release for the imagina- 
tion,” the psychologist says. “Crea- 
tion of the symbol of an activity or 
event brings the fact closer to life’s 
surface and makes it real.” 

The value of model building in 
education was demonstrated graph- 
ically last summer in a course for 
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grade school teachers taking an air- 
atomic-age education course at Na- 
College of 
Evanston. Teachers, in order to un- 
better their 
space-travel-minded youngsters, took 


tional Education in 


derstand plane-and- 
to building models as an aid to study 
and found it immensely helpful. 

This, of course, is direct applica- 
tion to a specific subject, but the 
imaginative teacher can find ways of 
relating models to almost any sub- 
ject offered in school. 

Airplanes of World War 1 and 2 
vintage can add color to studies of 
these conflicts. A series of automo- 
biles tracing the development of 
motorcars is of interest not only to 
future mechanics and engineers but 
to those studying transportation and 
its impact on American society. 
tried 


building as a supplement to regular 


Teachers who have model 
classroom work report that students 
respond enthusiastically. One ex 
planation lies in the emphasis on 


craftsmanship as an end in itself. 


Within each human being exists a 


basic urge to create something tan 


gible. Mechanization erased 
many former outlets for this need 

\ second reason for the popular 
ity of model building among. stu- 
dents is that they can find in it a con 
structive use of leisure time. Even 
as adults do, youngsters have more 
spare time today than ever before: 
often they have a difficult time try 
ing to use it. A creative hobby such 
as model building—which has the 
further 


learned—solves this problem 


advantage of being easily 


Three-Dimensional Learning 
One 
model building into his class de 


teacher who _ introduced 

scribed it as “a field trip inside the 

schoolroom.” 
Students 


reality, the three-dimensional evi 


today demand proot 


dence that something exists or has 


model-building 


happened. \ 


pro 


gram can contribute significantly 


toward satisfying those demands 
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Teachers Travel 


So the NEA, state associations, and colleges 


sponsor a program of tours which can 


help educators make summer educational as well as enjoyable. 


EACHERS who like to travel during 

the summer can make their ex- 
periences really educational. 
though not all tours sponsored by 
the National Education Association 
offer college credit, program features 
and association with other educators 
and experienced tour leaders make 
the travel worthwhile for summer 
relaxation and professional advance- 
ment. 

The NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice has planned some 30 tours for 
the summer of 195S—from intensive 
study in our nation’s capital to trips 
“round-the-world.” Twelve state 
education associations and 15 col- 
leges and universities cooperate with 
the division in sponsoring the tour 
program. The Illinois Education As- 
sociation is co-sponsoring three tours 
-to Hawaii, Europe, and Mexico; 
and Western University 
offers college credit for 11 tours. 


Illinois 


Europe, Hawaii, or Mexico? 

The 40-day air tour to Europe co- 
sponsored by the LEA costs $1269. 
Participants depart from New York 
and visit Scotland first. Three days 
will be spent in London. A channel 
steamer will take them to Brussels. 
From there they will visit Amster- 
dam, several German cities, and 
Salzburg. Venice and Florence are 
next on the itinerary, and then three 
days will be spent in Rome. A trip 
through other Italian cities and 
Switzerland leads to Paris, where 
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the tourists will stay for three days 
before their departure to London 
and flight back to New York. 

Tourists to Hawaii will leave 
either from Chicago or Denver on 
July 21. They will fly from San Fran- 
cisco and see Oahu, Waikiki, Hono- 
lulu, Hilo, Maui, and Kauai. Ample 
time will be allowed for “exploring” 
the pineapple fields and many geo- 
graphical sights on the islands, as 
well as seeing the large cities. A 
Pearl Harbor yacht trip is scheduled. 
The tourists will return to San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 8. The cost of the tour, 
from Chicago, is $956. 

\ 23-day tour of Mexico features 
sightseeing in markets, historical 
spots, and residential areas. Cities 
the tourists will visit include Mexico 
City, Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, More- 
lia, Taxco, and Puebla. Several side 
boat trips are planned. The tour 
leaves by air from Chicago and costs 
$517. 

Western Illinois University plays 
an active part in co-sponsoring the 
tour program. In addition to the 
fact that college credit is offered, a 
number of Western’s faculty mem- 
bers act as tour directors. Among 
the college-credit tours is one round- 
the-world; it leaves San Francisco by 
air June 19, returns Aug. 9, and costs 
$2425. 

Bus tours include one to New 
England and French Canada, which 
costs $406 and lasts from June 25 to 
July 19; “Story of the West,” which 


includes 32 lays of travel and costs 
$465: and one to Mexico. which lasts 
33 davs and costs $379. 

The Washington Seminar is a six 
weeks session which provides an 
opportunity for teachers to learn 
more about our national government 
and the United Nations. The cost is 
$295, not including transportation 
to and from Washington. 

The remaining tours are bv air. 
The one to Europe lasts 43 davs and 
costs $1285. Another includes Scan- 
dinavia and costs SI5S1; it takes 44 
days. 

\ tour to South America leaves 
Miami July 18 and returns Aug. 17 
The price is $1199. A 23-day tou 
to Alaska costs $975. Western’s tou 
to Hawaii leaves Chicago July 21 
and returns Aug. 8; the price is $956. 

Both active and retired educators 

who are members of the NEA and 
their state association) are eligible 
to participate. In some cases guests 
can jon the tours. Deposits are re- 
quired, and the total cost of the tour 
must be paid at least one month be- 


fore departure, 


Most Costs Included 

Tour prices include transportation, 
hotels, scheduled programs and ad- 
mission costs, most meals, and acci- 
dent and baggage insurance. 

Other NEA tours are a Rocky 
Mountain States Seminar, Colorado 
State Tour, and trips to New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia, West Indies, and 
Central America. There are other 
tours (besides those co-sponsored 
locally ) to Hawaii, Mexico, Europe, 
Scandinavia, and Round-the-World. 

A Great Lakes Cruise is scheduled 
to follow the close of the NEA con- 
vention in Cleveland. It lasts a week 
and the price will be approximately 
$159.50, depending on cabin accom- 
modations. 

Teachers who wish to know more 
about the credit tours offered by 
WIU should write to Dr. A. B. Rob- 
erts of the audio-visual education 
department at Macomb. Questions 
about any other IEA and NEA tours 
should be directed to IEA head- 
quarters, 100 East Edwards, Spring- 
field, or to the NEA Division of 
Travel Service, 1201 16th Street NW. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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Illinois Education 


Feachet ali 


and physical maturity 


promotion ol 


M' cu has been said or written re- 
cently about an ill-understood 
and loosely defined practice, “social 
promotion.” 

If social promotion meats the in 
discriminate passing of all students 
from grade to grade—without any 
consideration ot the emotional. SO- 
cial physical or intellectual maturity 
of each intellec 
tual maturity is not viewed in light 
of the effort made on the part of 
the student then | am opposed to 


student and such 


social promotion. 

If. on the other hand, soc ial pro 
motion means—after careful evalua- 
tion on the part of the teacher and 
parents—passing to the next grade 
a socially, emotionally, physi- 
cally 


making a reasonable effort, can not 


mature youngster who, 
meet the minimum standards set for 
the average student because of his 
inherent lack of intellectual poten- 
tial. then I am verv much in favor 


of social promotion 


Let's Look at Costs 


Setting aside the arguments based 
on the democratic issues involved, 
and those recognizing the impor- 
tance to vouth of some measure of 
success which contributes to their 
life-adjustment and personality, let 
us take a mercenary look at the 
picture. 

First. we must have some idea of 
the 


intellectual potential, as nearly all 


distribution of intelligence, or 


available data show it to exist. Some 
the 


accepted statistical concept of in- 


of these data are based on 


telligence and some are based on 
actual large samplings of the general 


population. These data indicate that 
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1 parents must evaluate the social. emotional, 


WHOLESALE FAILURE .. . 


of the individual youngster when considering 


failure on the basis of academic achievement. 


20 to 25 percent of the general popu- 
lation possess something less than 
average intelligence. 

Assuming then that “certam mini 
mum academic standards’ are set up 
within a school district in keeping 
with the abilities of the poorest OF 
lowest of the group, it 1S 
apparent that 
fitth to one fourth of ou population 
could not, irrespective of its efforts 


average 


approximately one 


measure up to such minimum stand- 


ards. 

Further. it has been scientifically 
demonstrated that the best of this 
“inferior group can not do work 


bevond the sixth-grade level by the 
eighth Many, of 


course, could not achieve even this 


vear of school 
standard. Excluding the “mental de- 
with 1.Q.'s ot 


than 70—who constitute less than 2 


fectives” —thos« less 
percent of this large group, the re- 
mainder could not do work beyond 
the fifth- or sixth-grade level even 
with regular attendance the best of 
instruction, prope! application, and 
good physical health. 

Granted that not 100 percent of 
our voungsters are enrolled in the 
elementary schools even though we 
have compulsory attendance laws, 
statistics show that 95 percent are 
enrolled. Assuming that the entire 
5 percent not enrolled are of the less- 
than-average this still 


leaves some 13 to 18 percent of our 


group, 


voung people who are not able to 
“measure up” to these minimum aca- 
demic standards and who will “bog 
down” from the fourth- to the sixth 
vrade levels 

One further consideration must be 


taken 


prognosticate from the above data: 


into account before we can 


or SOCIAL PROMOTION? 


By RICHARD E. WHALEN 


the studies made re 


garding the educational] advantages 


nearly all ot 


caine d by re pe ating a grade indicate 
that about SO percent of the re peat 
ers do not proht from the « Kperience 
No, they not do much better 
with the next grade either, but they 
are at least with their peers and may 
benefits 
tions which are 
the fact that thev mav do little better 


may 


derive trom such assoclia- 


valuable in spite ot 


ack ally 


Little Profit in Repetition 
If minimum standards 


1300 ele- 


Al ack 


are truly enforced, about 
mentarv children in a school popu 
lation of 10.000 will fail each vear, 
even if the lower estimate is used 
Of these 13500 pupils approximately 
SO percent, o1 1040 pupils will not 
If the 


average annual per-pupil expendi 


profit from. the repetition 


) 


ture is $225 (a conservative estimate 


even if such an amount is figured 
on the basis of average daily attend 
ance the 


waste some $234,000 in the educa- 


school district would 
tion of pupils who would not profit 
from such a year. 

Further, knowing that these stu- 
dents can not progress academically 
bevond the sixth-grade level at best. 
our middle grades would become 


permanently “clogged” with such 


students. There would be many in 
stances where 14-vear-olds would be 
in class with 10-vear-olds, and ther 
other discrepancies 


age 


would be 
even greater. 

Forgetting the arguments against 
“wholesale promotion,” will “whole 


sale failure” solve our problems? 
Neither absolute minimum standards 


over which ali must hurdle, nor so 


Through an expanded program for 1958, 


By H. NEIL HARDY 


ry 
J Moathemot Deport 


Janice Ziherle of Aquinas High School checks 
her IAJS project, ‘Tracing Radioactive lodine.”’ 


Illinois Junior Academy of Science 


HROUGH 30 years of service to the 
peer and senior high-school stu- 
dents of the state, the Illinois Junior 
Academy of Science has grown to be 
one of the largest state groups of its 
kind in the nation. Working through 
its 317 registered clubs, the IJAS 
strives to develop understanding of 
science and interest in its pursuit. 
The four-fold aims of the Academy 
through various 


being realized 


sponsored activities—are to increase 


student interest ‘in science, to en- 
courage the young people of the 
state to choose scientific careers, to 
give the individual students experi- 
ence in solving scientific problems 
and to improve science teaching. 
The Hlinois Junior Academy of 
Science is sponsored and supported 
by the Illinois State Academy of 
Science. In cooperation with West- 
inghouse and Science Service, the 
Academy sponsors the national and 
the Talent Search. 
Planned sponsored activities 
stimulate individual clubs and club 


members to delve more deeply into 


state Science 


and 


science, 
Seniors throughout the state who 


hopes to develop in the high-school youth of the state 


an understanding of science and an int>rest in its pursuit. 


rate high in academic ability in the 


National Science Talent Search are 


honored at the annual Junior Acad- 
Awards Banquet. To the list 
selected by 


emy 
of national winners 
Westinghouse and Science Service, 
the Academy scholarship committee 
adds other deserving individuals for 
recognition and scholarship consid- 
eration in the The Illinois 
State Academy makes an_ effort, 


usually successful, to secure scholar- 


state. 


ships tor any of these youngsters. 


Holds District, State Meetings 

The Junior Academy holds nine 
district science meetings, the win- 
advance to a state 
awards are 


ners of which 
final 
Individual schools 
couraged to hold a 
open house where students exhibit 
and their with 
judges, scientists, and laymen. The 
winners of local science exhibits or 
enter 


meeting where 


made, are en- 
local science 


discuss projects 


anv interested student 
one of the district meetings. There 


not in competition 


may 


work is rated 
with other exhibitors, but against a 


set standard. The ratings given are: 


first award, second award. third 
award, and honorable mention. 
Students who receive a first award 
at one of the district meetings are 
eligible to participate in the state 
meeting. Approximately 20 percent 
of the district exhibits receive a first 
the 


level. Five awards are given at the 


award and advance to state 


state meeting. Outstanding awards 
are given to approximately 5 percent 
of the best projects by the Illinois 
State Academy of Science. Others 
are rated as first, second, third, or 
honorable mention. As in the district 
meetings, all judging is done against 
a standard with very little competi- 
tion involved. The names of the out- 
standing award winners are read at 
the annual Awards Banquet. 

The local and district meetings 
prov ide an opportunity for many 
students to participate in good proj- 
ect work and for many more to ob- 
serve it. The 1957 state meeting of 
IJAS had 915 exhibits and more than 
1300 exhibitors. Approximately 5000 
projects were judged in the nine dis- 
trict meetings. It is impossible to es- 
timate the total number of partici- 


Education 


Illinois 


; Chicago Tribume Phot 


pants in the local science programs. 


However, the judging at local 
schools is frequently more severe 
than that encountered at = district 


meetings. Such project work, where 
students and teachers are seeking 
new information and knowledge 
through research with the assistance 
of scientists in industry, holds prom- 
ise for the future scientists of Illinois 


and the nation. 


Student Prepares Report 


Exhibitors who are interested in 
entering state competition must have 
an investigation paper to accompany 
their project. This paper must con- 
tain all of the essential elements of a 
research report. Preparing this re- 
port helps the student to carry 
through the steps of the scientific 
method and to draw a conclusion 
concerning his work. This procedure 
of setting up a problem and follow- 
ing it through to a conclusion is one 
of the most important objectives of 
project work. 

Group interest meetings and spe- 
cial scientific programs are arranged 
for district and state meetings when- 
ever possible. The group discussions 
at the annual state meetings have 


met with success because they give 


students with similar interests an 
opportunity to meet together and 
discuss their projects. Discussion 


topics generally center about the 
problems involved in completing 
their projects and other related in- 
formation. These informal sessions 
help students to see the value of the 
work others are doing in any scien- 
tific endeavor, and develop their ap- 
preciation of the value of scientific 
literature. 

The Illinois Junior Academy of 
Science is governed by a state coun- 
cil of LJAS club sponsors and by stu- 
dent officers. These two groups meet 
three times a year to prepare and 
plan the state program of activities. 

The local activities of the Junior 
district 


Academy depend 


chairmen who organize and conduct 


upon 


the district meetings. These chair- 
men distribute information two or 
three times a year to all interested 
schools in their district. The state 
chairman sends two or three news- 
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letters per year to registered clubs. 
The newsletters from the state chair 
man discuss plans for the state meet 
ing and general plans and problems 
of the advisory council. These com 
munications are largely responsibl 
for giving unity to the total program 

\ printed handbook is availabk 
to teachers and students who are in 
terested in exhibiting at a Junior 


The 0k 


explains the important steps in @X 


Academy meeting. 
hibiting a project, the judging pro- 
cedures, and the awards given. It 
may be secured by writing to Dr. 
Chalmer A. Gross, State Chairman 
1] AS, Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale. 

An annual IJAS Yearbook contains 
pictures and articles discussing most 
of the outstanding exhibits at the 
state meeting. These articles contain 
many valuable ideas for students 
who are interested in preparing an 
The vearbook lists all ad 


visorvy and student officers, sustain 


exhibit. 


ing members (whose support makes 


possible the Junior Academy activi 
ties), services of IJAS to clubs, and 


Thomas Dunhom 
prepores to take 
microphotograph 
of crystals 

in the chemistry 
lab at 

Lincoln-Way 
Community 


High School 


a current list of meeting places and 


dates \ COP ot this vearbook may 


be secured by writing to H. Neil 
Hardy Yearbook Editor 
Lincoln-Way High School New 
Lenox 


Services Are Free 

All services of IJAS are free, in 
cluding a membership certificate for 
all clubs affiliate with the 


Academy. Junior and senior high 


which 
public and 
parochial schools may help thei 
students to affiliate with the 


school — te achers from 


organ 
zation at any time 
This vears meetings, both district 


and state promise to break all re« 


ords. The participants in the 1957 
state meeting increased by 50 per 
cent over the 1956 meeting. This 
vears state meeting, to be May 9 


and 10 at the [ niversity of Illinois 
probably will increase by another 


50 perce nt 


For additional information about 
the state 
places of the district meetings, write 


to Mi 


meeting, or the dates and 


Gross or Ni Hardy 
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Champaign citizens conducted a 16-months study of the community 


and its resources in order to present 


A PLAN for the FUTURE 


By JOAN TRUCKENBROD 


UR. school system was not 
sick—far it. We knew 


that we had our good points, but we 


from 


felt there were some weak ones, too. 


Thus Champaign citizens ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate 
with the school board and admini- 
stration in planning for the future of 
their schools. They supported a 16- 
months project which has furnished 
a valuable “educational blueprint”; 
as an added dividend, it won them 
recognition in a national contest. 
“The answer to this 
sire to be standing on firm educa- 


sincere de- 


tional ground and to be building 


constructively for a sound future 
turned out to be a comprehensive 
school survey,” says the 2500-word 
report which was submitted for a 
Community School 


Awards contest. Entries were to tell 


Improvement 


the story of any “outstanding organ- 
ized citizen action” for improvement 


of public schools. 


Wins Regional Award 

The Champaign citizens survey 
took first place in the East Central 
Region, one of five areas in the con- 
test, which was sponsored by the 
B. V. D. Co., Inc. Last December a 
plaque for second place in the nation 
was presented to Lyle Blue, chair- 
man of the citizens survey commit- 
tee, by US Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lawrence Derthick, at a dinner 
in New York. 

The citizens committee consisted 
of 21 members, appointed by the 
school board. They were guided by 


experts from the University of Illi- 
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nois College of Education, and the 
Champaign teachers and adminis- 
trators cooperated fully; but this was 
truly a citizens committee—Difter- 
ent races, different economic levels, 
all the 


studied to make sure the survev com- 


variables were carefully 


mittee would be truly representa- 
tive.” 

Hundreds of citizens offered criti- 
cisms and suggestions, in a detailed 
questionnaire, about length of the 
noon hour, the athletic program, in- 
struction in the fundamentals, class- 
room discipline, ete. The PTA and 
other groups cooperated in gathering 
information, too. 

“Our citizens and schools have a 
wealth of information about our 
community, its people, and its re- 
sources,” says the report. The  sur- 


vey has provided an_ intelligent 


projection of population trends and 
future school needs. 

Public relations played an_ ex- 
tremely important part: During the 
time the survey was in progress, the 
community was informed and public 
opinion was steered in the direction 
of better schools and stronger com- 
munity support. Not only the 21 citi- 
the but the 
whole community decided that they 


zens on committee, 
wanted the best possible schools 
they could pay for. 

Last spring the district voted two- 
to-one for a $1,375,000 bond 


schools and 


issue, 
Three new elementary 
an addition to a fourth are planned. 
Champaign had just recently spent 
considerable sums on a new junior 
high school and a large high-school 
addition. 

The community also agreed, “we 
need to hire the best teachers we can 


obtain and then do all we can to 


of the public schools. 


committee’s final report won second place in a national contest. 


As an added dividend. the 


retain them in our system as they 
grow in experience.” An improved 


salary schedule for teachers and 
other school personnel was adopted. 
The groundwork for Champaign’s 
citizen survey began in the summer 
of 1955. The first formal meeting of 
the committee and consultants was 
held in October, and the last section 
of the official report was adopted in 
late December, 1956. Citizens Plan 
for the Future of Their Schools 
three volumes, 345 pages—was pub- 
lished the next month. 
During these months, the entire 


committee met at least twice a 
month. After a general meeting, five 
subcommittees concentrated on their 
specific problems—community, edu- 
cational program, finance, buildings, 
and public relations. These smaller 
groups found it necessary to sched- 
ule many extra meetings, in addition 
to the time and effort they spent as 


individuals, 


Members Are Thorough 

\s an example of the thorough 
job performed, a 200-pound member 
of the buildings subcommittee ran 
up and down a fire escape after 
someone suggested that it might not 
be safe. They visited every building 
in the district, inspecting from 
basement to attic. 

Teachers contributed by studying 
and supplying information about 
their own work, analyzing and mak- 
ing suggestions about other aspects 
of the educational program. 

The 2500-word report was written 
by Don Brown, UL journalism pro- 
fessor. Alice Barlow, who is public 
relations director for the Champaign 


Unit 4 schools. helped assemble ma- 
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Strictly for the (unprofessional) BIRDS 


This group of ornutthologu al specimens is froma set olf slides done 


by the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Classroom Teachers 


for use by professional groups. The cartoons 


{ssociation, 


were loaned to us by Marie Fraser. editor of The Indiana Teacher. 


_— THESE RARE “teacher bird” specimens may 
not be found in the Museum of Natural History 
or the Brooklyn Zoo, they are seen in small numbers 
flitting around here and there in the profession—but 
doing nothing for it. 

Fortunately, these 16 species here are in the minority 
among conscientious teachers everywhere, But how 
annoying, disruptive, contentious, and detrimental they 
can be! 

There is another “teacher bird.” He’s not picking his 
profession or his peers to pieces like a vulture, hawking 
his personal attainments, parroting what the textbooks 
or theorists say, or driving potential teachers from th 


professional “nest” like the bluejay 


SILVER THROATED PEDAGOOSE 
uses the terminology and patter of 


the true educationist to impress folks 


INTELLECT is 
that 


DEEP-THROATED 


academically she 


well-trained 
can hardly stand the ordinary folks 


| 


TWITTER-PATED BLUSH, timid and 
murmurs, I'm 
don't 


teacher 


SPECKLED BUCK PASSER blames 
everyone except himself for his own 
weoknesses and inadequacy, tries to 
find a “whipping boy” in the group 


downcast, justa 


teacher. I'm poor. | make 


much money. justa 


talks 


MUD-SLINGING SPLUTTERER 


in the wrong places, at the wrong 


time, to the wrong people, about 


the wrong things—at great length 


FROST-BITTEN SCOFF thinks it's 
smart to put the kids, parents, jan 


tight- 
can | 
philos- tor, or 


PINCH-PENNY SNORKLE is 
fisted, “How much 
get for how little can | give 
ophy. And he gives only that much 


with a 


another teacher in his 


And he it, too 


place can do 
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GAY-TIME LARK flits around, lets the 
children 


and 


express themselves freely 
the halls—she 


But do they 


run in wants 


them to like her really? 


BACK-PEDALING HIBERNATOR 
csked 


after school 


when to attend a meeting 
I've got to sove 


what? 


soys 


myself Save himself for 


SHORT-TIME THOSS says, ‘I’m only 
going to this 


If the boy friend gets a good 


teach year — maybe 


next 


job, I'll quit when we get morried 
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- Western Springs 
/ / Westfield ( El.) 
/ - Orl Ol Westfield Township High Schoo 
= 4 West Liberty (Cons.) 
Westmont 
‘ Wheeler (Muddy) (Cons.) 
Counties, districts, and schools with 100 percent membership Willow Hill (Cons.) 
Windsor (C.U.) 
in both associations for 1957-58 are included. Weed River (Ei) 
Woodside (P.O, Sterling! 
Based ow reports received in LEA office by Fet Later reports will appear im April.) Woodstock (Rural C.C.) 
Yale (Cons.) 
° ° Lockport (EL) Yorkville ( El.) 
100 Percent Districts Lombard Yorkville Community High School 
Aden (C.C.) Marshall (C.U.) Zion (EL) 
i Aledo (C.U.) Martinsville (C.U.) 
Allendale (C.C.) Mazon (C.C.) 100 Percent Schools 
Aurora (West) McAllister (C.C.) (P.O. Morrison) Alton, Eunice Smith School 
‘ Avoca (P.O. Wilmette) Metamora (C.C.) Alton, Godfrey School (P.O. Godfrey) 
Barrington Cons. High School Metropolis Community High School 
Barrow (C.C.) (P.O. Roodhouse! Metropolis CEI.) 
. Alton, North Jr. High Schoo 
Benjamin (R.R. 4, West Chicago) Millstadt (C.C.) 
on, Gro Ave Schow 
Bogota (Cons.) Monmouth id Beardstown, Beard School 
Bradley (EL) . Monticello ¢ ? Beardstown, Central School 
Bridveport (El. Montmorencey (C.C.) (R.R. 1, Rock Falls) Beardstown, Lincoln Jr. High School 
Burnt Prairie (C.C.) ; Morris (El) Beecher Elementary School 
Burton's Bridge (R.R., Crysta Lake) Morrison (C.C. Dist. 144) Belleville, Washington Schoo! 
a Carmi (El.) Morrison (C.C. Dist. 149) Bellwood, Wilson School 
Carmi Twp. High School Morrison (C.C, Dist. 150) Berkeley, Field School 
Carrier Mills (El) Mound City (El) | Berkeley, Franklin School (P.O. Northlake) 
Centerville (P.O. Prophetstown} Mt. Carroll (Dist. 150) Berkeley, Jefferson School (P.O. Bellwood) 
ig Central (C.C.) (P.U. Ellis Grove) Mt. Prospect Berkeley, Sunnyside School 
’ Central (C.U.) (P.O. Robinson) Mt. Vernon (El.) Berkeley, Whittier School (P.O. Northlake) 
Centralia Twp. High School and Jr. Collece Naperville Community High School Berwyn (South), Emerson School 
Chrisman (C.U.) Naperville ( Fl.) Berwyn (South), Hiawatha School 
Cisne Community High School New Boston Berwyn (South), Irving School 


Clay City (C.C.) New Bost ommunity High School Berwyn (South), LaVergne School 


Clay City Community High Secho« Niantic-Harristown (C.U.) Berwyn (South), Pershing School 
r Colfax (Octavia C.U.) Noble (West Richland C.U.) Berwyn (South), Piper School 
Colona North Hume (P.O. Rock Falls) Brownstown, Elementary School 
Columbia (C.U.) Oblong (EL) Bushnell, Bushnell-Prairie City High School 
Como (PO, Sterling) O'Fallon (C.C.) Canton, Anderson School 
Cowden (C.C.) Orion (C.U.) Canton, Hulit School 
Cowden Community Hizh School Ottawa Township High School Canton, Ingersoll School 
Creve Coe Palatine (C.C.) Canton, Kellogg School 
Crossville (C.U.) . Canton, Orion School 
Crystal Lake Community High School Palestine (C.U.) Canton, Wright School 
Crystal Lake (FIl.) Palos Heights Carbondale, Attucks School 
DeKalb (C.U.) Patterson (C.C.) Centralia, East Wamac School 
Dixon Pleasant Hill (P.O, Oregon) Centralia, Field School 
Dongola Portland (C.C.) (P.O. Erie) Centralia, Lincoln School 
Dorrisville (P.O. Harrisburg) Prairie Grove (P.O. Crystal Lake) Centralia, Washington School 
Du Quoin (C.C.) Princeville Community High School Cerro Gordo, LaPlace School (P.O. LaPlace) 
East Coloma (R.R. 2, Rock Falls) Prophetstown (C.C, Dist. 148) Champaign Senior High School 
Elwood (C.C.) Prophetstown Community High School Champaign, Edison Jr. High School 
Emerson «P.O. Sterling) Prophetstown (El Champaign, Bondville School (P.O. Bondville) 
Enfield (C.U.) Raleigh (C.C.) Champaign, Columbia School 
Fola Rhodes (P.O. River Grove) Champaign, Hensley School 
Erie (EL.) Richmond (Cons.) Champaign, Dr. Howard School 
Fairfield Community High Sehor Richmond-Burton Community High School Champaign, Lawhead School 
Fairmont (P.O. Lockport) Ridgefield (P.O. Crystal Lake) Champaign, Lincoln School 
Fairview (P.O. Skokie) Riverdale (P.O. Rock Falls) Champaign, Savoy School (P.O. Savoy) 
Farmington (El) Rochelle (C.C.) Champaign, South Side School 
Flora Township High Schoo Rochelle Township High School Champaign, Switzer School 
Frankfort (C.C.) Rock Island Champaign, Washington School 
reel g (C.C.) Roodhouse Community High Schoo! Champaign, Westview School 
Freeburg Community High S« hool Roodhouse (El.) Champaign, Willard School 
Garden Plain (C.C.) (R.R. 2, Fulton) Roseoe (Kinnikinnick ©.C.) Charleston, Lerna School 
Gavin (P.O. Ingleside) Rose Hill (Cons.) Clinton Community High School 
Geneva (C.U.) Roseville (C.U.) Clinton Junior High School 
Georgetown (EL) Round Grove Clinton, DeWitt School (P.O. DeWitt) 
Glencoe (EL) St. Anne Community High School Clinton, Douglas School 
Goodrich (R.R. 1, Downers Grove) Salem Clinton, Hallsville School (P.O. Hallsville) 
Gorham (Mississippi Valley ¢ U.) Salem Community High School Clinton, Lane School (P.O. Lane) 
Granger (Cons.) (R.R., Naperville) Sandwich (C.U.) Clinton, Lineoln School 
Greenville (Bond Co. C.U.) Seales Mound Community Hizh School Clinton, Washington School 
Grove (Cons.) (P.O. Wheeler) Shannon (FEl.) Clinton, Webster School 
Gurnee (El) Sherrard (C.U.) Collinsville, Clay School 
Harrisburg (EL) Somonauk (C.C.) Collinsville, Cuba School 
Harvard (C.U.) Somonauk Community High School Collinsville, Jefferson School 
Hidalgo (Cons.) South Wilmington Collinsville, Kreitner School 
Hiddleson (P.O. Morrison) Steeleville (C.U.) Collinsville, Lincoln School 
Hishland Park (Dist. 107) Stockland (C.C.) Collinsville, McKinley School 
Homewood Streator (El) Collinsville, Miller School 
Hononegah Community Hixh School (P.O. Rock- Sycamore (C.U.) Collinsville, Attendance Centers 
ton) Taft (P.O. Lockport Danville, Grant School 
Pallula ¢C.C.) Danville, McKinley School 


Indianola (Cons.) 


Jerseyville (Jersey Co. C.U.) Tampico (EI.) Danville, Tilton School 

Joppa (EL) Unionville (P.O. Mor yn) Decatur, Enterprise School 

Joy (C.C.) Villa Grove (C.U.) Decatur, Lincoln School 

Joy Community High School Viola (Winola C.U Decatur, Pugh School 

Keithsburg (C.C.) Walnut (C.C.) Decatur, Riverside School 

Keithsburg Community High Schoo Walnut Community High School Decatur, Roosevelt Jr. High School 

Kewanee (C.U.) Wapella (C.U.) Decatur, South Shores School 

Kings (Cons.) Warren Twp. High School (P.O. Gurnee) Decatur, Warren School 

Kinmundy-Alma (C U.) Watseka Community High School Downers Grove, Highland School 

La Grange (El) Wayne City (El.) Downers Grove, Lester School 

Lake Park Community High School West Chicago Community High School Downers Grove, Longfellow School 

Lawrenceville Township High School West Chicago (El.) Continued on page 277) 
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Rock Island public schools provide a program of 
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Health and Physical Education 


For Every Child 


By DRUCILLA McCORMICK, / 


OTAL PHYSICAL FITNESS is devel- 
ent in many ways — physical 
education classes, health classes, ex- 
aminations and checks, classes in 
safety, nutrition study, special serv- 
ices for the physically and mentally 
handicapped. Rock Island's objec- 
tive is a developing, inquisitive mind 
in a sound and healthy body. Since 
suitability rather than uniformity is 
ideal in any school situation, each 
Rock Island school adjusts its phys- 
ical education and health programs 
to meet the needs of the pupils. 
Here is the general plan, with ex- 


amples from specific buildings. 


Physical Education 

The elementary physical educa- 
tion program attempts to develop 
mental alertness, sportsmanship, 
qualities of leadership, active re- 
sponse to rhythm, a wholesome de- 
sire for a strong, healthy body, and 
a desire for organized games; to 
stimulate habits of good posture; 
and to create an interest in the phys- 
ical welfare of others. 

The following suggestions from 
the Rock Island Physical Education 
Guide help the teacher conduct 
worthwhile gym classes. 1) Con- 
stantly emphasize character and 
sportsmanship. 2) Watch closely for 
waning interest so that activities may 
be changed. 3) Know the rules of the 
game or description of the activity 
before you attempt to teach it. 4) 
Make your explanations simple and 
concise. 5) Always remember that 
the physical education period is 


1958 


March, 


essentially an activity period and 
that children want action. 6) Plan 
the work for the day so that as little 
time as possible is used in getting 
ready to play the game. 7) Have at 
hand all necessary equipment before 
starting a class period. 8) Blow the 
whistle only when necessary or it 
ineffective. 9) 
teams that are equal in skill and 
10) Make that all 


children have an equal chance and 


becomes Arrange 


strength. sure 
that no child or group monopolizes 
the activity. 11) Make the physical 
education class an instructional as 
well as a play period. 12) Remem- 
ber that the needs of the individual 
are more important than the needs 
of the class. 13) Be present during 
all physical education classes. 

The program begins in the kinder- 
garten where it is usually conducted 
in the classroom. Rhythms and mi- 
metic exercises play an important 
addition there are 


part. In story 


games, musical games, singing 
games, ball games, beanbag games, 
rope jumping, and limited tumbling. 

In primary grades folk dances are 
added, as the 


crane and duck walk, leap frog, bal- 


are stunts such as 


ance exercises, and Eskimo jumping 
race.” A few of the folk dances are 
“The Thread Follows the Needle,” 
“Shoemaker’s Dance,” “Skip to My 
“Kinder polka.” \ 


Lou.” typical 


Physical Education Guide, Rock Island Public 
Schools 

Wild and White, Physical Education in Eleme 

ool, (Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Victor 45-5064, 45-6171, 45-5066. 


class begins or ends with a stunt on 
two, a new one being presented 
every week, In addition, each period 


suc h 


usually has two other activities 
as a game, rhythm or story play. 
Winter, spring, and fall gym periods 
vary, for the children are often taken 
outside if the weather permits 

Just as a primary class often be 
gins with stunts, warm up exercises 
always begin an intermediate phys- 
ical class. Games play a much mor 
conspicuous part in the intermedi 
ate grades. Many develop the funda 
mental athletic skills for sports that 
later \ limited 
softball basketball 


are played, but the skills throwing 


will be played 


amount of and 
batting, dribbling—are learned first 
Square dancing is thoroughly en 
joved in this age group. Some of th 
children learn to do the calling. Oc 
casionally the calls and music are 
put on the tape recorder. Not only 
in square dancing but in other ac 
tivities, a child often takes over the 
leadership. 

Another important phase of the in 
should not be 


overlooked: individual testing 


termediate program 

Some tumbling and pyramid work 
is done, but to a limited extent, be 
cause the Rock Island staff realizes 
the great danger of injury without 
a thoroughly trained teacher in 
charge. 

Gymnasium facilities vary; so do 
the procedure s in the various schools 


about dressing for gym. Most schools 


Wild and White, op. cit., Pp 
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are not equipped with locker rooms 
and showers. However, all children 
are encouraged to have gym shoes 
and vvim socks, washed regularly. 
tn most of our elementary schools 
phvsical education classes are co- 


at this age the ac- 


educational, for 
tivities are equally good for boys 
and girls 
The voung people are always sep 
arated in junior high-school classes 


Health 


and sex education are taught by the 


except for social dancing 


physical education teachers. The ob 
jectives for this age group are many, 
Strength, endurance, worthy use of 
time coor- 


leisure self expression 


dination leadership, cooperation 


sportsmanship, discipline, self-con- 


trol are but a few 
In meeting these objectives the 


seasons help to determine the class 


levball, badminton, and table tennis. 
Among those of low organization are 
relays, dodge ball, and rope jump- 


mig 


~ 


Dancing in its many ramifica- 
tions is presented to the girls. They 
also have conditioning or corrective 
exercises, tumbling, and individual 
sports such as tennis, track, and golf. 
There is almost 100 percent enthu- 
intramural 


siastic participation in 


games organized on the homeroom 
basis 

Not only do the young men and 
women in high school have separate 
classes, except for social and square 
dancing, but there is a restricted pro- 
gram for the handicapped. Archery 
bowling activities 
the 
program. Intramural sports are open 
to all. Much of the work planned 


for both sexes is to create an interest 


horseshoes, and 


are introduced in high-school 


Sixth-graders develop coordination and have fun jumping rope. 


For bovs. fall work cen- 


ters around football, soccer. speed- 


activities, 


ball. These have been preceded by 
fundamentals, rules, and lead-up 
games. Some — low - organization 
games—such as circle dodge ball and 
are plaved at any 


volleyball, 


appa atus 


bull in the ring 
season. Winter 
basketball, tumbling, 
work 
tling will be taught in all junior high 
Softball, track 


and field activities occupy much of 


brings 
boxing, free exercises. Wres- 


schools next vear. 
the spring program 
Games of high organization taught 


the girls are soccer, basketball, vol- 


in and positive attitude toward rec- 
reation in later lite. 

The junior and senior high-school 
physical education teachers are all 


physical education majors; this may 


not be true at the elementary level. 
Safety 
Safety instruction is found in all 


school work. Preschool mothers are 
asked to practice with their children 
the 
ind returning home 
te. Thus in the fall 


er feels more secure. 


several times during summer 
coming to schoo! 
by the 
the kindergart 


making him better able to practice 


safest 


little 


crossing streets safely through dra- 


safety. These ones act out 
matic play and actual experience. 
The patrol boys talk to them. They 
see movies and filmstrips. 

The beginners need to learn about 
building and playground safety. 
They practice walking in the halls 
and on the steps, keeping hands to 
themselves, leaving a space between 
one another in line, picking things 
up from the floor, being quiet and 
quick in a fire disaster drill. 

Besides the safety measures men- 
tioned in kindergarten, much is done 
about bicycle safety in the elemen- 
tary grades. The city ordinances are 
discussed; films are viewed; and a 
bicycle check is conducted covering 
the physical features, agility in han- 
dling, a working knowledge of rules, 


The PTA, Bitu- 


minous Casualty Corporation, and 


and a written test. 


the police help with the check. As a 
result Rock Island is practically with- 
The 


excellent 


out serious bievcle accidents. 


director of safety issues 
bulletins not only on bicycle safety 
but on many pertinent subjects. 
The intermediate patrol boys do 
a fine job in giving protection, teach- 
ing pedestrian safety, and practicing 
it. A word of warning is not amiss: 
what of the teacher or administra- 
tor who shouts “do thus” but is care- 
less in the way he crosses the street? 
Children learn as much from what 
teachers do as from what they say. 
Another safety teaching device is 
the Magno-Safety Board with street 
signs, pedestrians, and autos that 
children can move about to enact 
street and highway safety. Surveys 
of the building and grounds are 
made by the pupils to list hazards 
and plan for their removal or control. 
First aid is presented in junior 
high schools through the regular Ju- 
nior Red Cross first aid course and 
its practical applications. Safety per- 
meates all classes, even civics where 
community health receives consider- 
able attention. Pre-driver training is 
given in ninth grade. The rules of 
the road, pedestrian safety, and bi- 
cycle safety are emphasized. 
Safety is “preached” and practiced 
in all classes in senior high school. 
In addition there are three dual-con- 
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Roll Galls on School Bills 


70th General Assembly, State of Illinois 


‘Oo HELP in the evaluation of candidates seeking nomina- 

tion to the Illinois General Assembly in the April pri- 
mary, the IEA research department presents on the follow- 
ing pages the voting records of all members of the 70th 
General Assembly on several important bills in which the 
Illinois Education Association was interested. The roll calls 
have been compiled from the day-by-day journals of the 
House and Senate. 

Bills selected for recording are listed below. “F” means 
favorable according to the legislative program or recommen- 
dation of the legislative committee of the TEA; and a record 
of “U” means unfavorable as judged by the same standards. 
“P” means that the legislator voted neither for nor against 
a measure but recorded his name as “present.” “O” means 
that the bill named did not come up for a roll call in the 
respective house indicated. Unless otherwise shown, the 
recorded vote is on passage on third reading. 

The roll calls on the following ages are entered to show 

reement with or sition to the IEA recommendations. 
Thus, a legislator who voted “yea” on the passage vote on 
S$ 22, authorizing a referendum on bonds for school build- 
ings in Chicago, was in agreement with the IEA attitude and 
is listed as “F” or favorable, whereas one who voted “nay” 
was against the IEA attitude and is recorded as “U” or 
unfavorable. 

As a further example, it may be said that many legislators 
voted “yea” or for S 386, continuing for two more years 
the issue of the low-grade temporary provisional certificate. 
The IEA legislative committee opposed S 386, and hence a 
vote of “yea” is listed as “U” or unfavorable. 

Unless otherwise indicated in the list of bills below, the 
IEA favored the passage, and in such instances a vote of 
“yea” is entered as “F” and a vote of “nay” is listed as “U.” 
Senate Bills Recorded 

$22, authorizing referendum on school bonds in Chicago. 

$315, allowing downstate retired teacher to receive sal- 
ary for temporary teaching up to 60 days a year. 

$343, providing minimum salaries scaled at $3200, 
$3400, $3600 according to training level. 

$383, providing scaled tax rate increases in Chicago for 
building and educational purposes. 

$386, continuing issue of low-grade temporary provisional 
certificate for downstate teachers. (IEA eeiead ) 

$428, improving minimum sick leave privilege for school 
employees. 

$502, increasing SIU appropriation for ordinary and con- 
tingent expenses for biennium. 

$525, increasing U. of I. appropriations for ordinary and 
contingent expenses for biennium. 

House Bills Recorded 


H345, providing sparsity factor in pupil transportation 
1958 


March, 


Compiled by Research Department 
Illinois Education Association 


law and special transportation tax rate. 

H422, requiring census of handicapped pupils, clarifying 
handicap types, and revising state reimbursement for 
special 

H585, proposing commission with broad powers to study 
current revenues and future expenditures and possible 
sources of revenue. 

H647, improving income for Chicago teacher pension 
fund and making several helpful amendments in such pen- 
sion law. 

H658, providing deficiency appropriation for pupil trans- 
portation of $1,500,000. 

H691, proposing for certain older retired teachers a 
pension increase after making new contribution. 

H706, authorizing for all downstate school districts higher 
rates, with or without referendum. 

H721, amending downstate retirement law to require all 
reaching age 55 to make special contribution to continue 
temporary disability benefit after reaching eligibility for 
age retirement. (IEA opposed) 

H837, requiring department of revenue to equalize be- 
tween the assessment districts within each county. 

H860, increasing from $100 to $200 the junior college 
pupil grant. 

H881, creating state school building commission to pro- 
vide facilities for needy districts on lease basis. 

H957, increasin — for ordinary and con- 
tingent expenses for four universities under teacher 
college board. 

H1021, providing in downstate teacher retirement sys- 
tem a survivor benefit program. (This bill was vetoed.) 

H1022, making several helpful and clarifying amend- 
ments to downstate teacher retirement law. 

H1108a, proposing to amend distributive fund bill from 
227 million to 275 million dollars in House and from 227 
million to 238 million in Senate. 

H1108p, providing for the distributive fund 227 million 
dollars. (While this sum was regarded as inadequate by the 
IEA it represented an increase over the previous biennium. 
Vote is on passage.) 

H1147, appropriating $2,256,630 for Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

H1172, appropriating $7,300,000 for ial education 
for year ending June 30, 1958, and $538,000 for state 
administration of special education. 

H1218, proposing an increase in the franchise tax of for- 
eign and domestic corporations for enlarging the common 
school fund. 

H1347, appropriating six million dollars for pupil trans- 
— for year ending June 30, 1958, a sums for 
ederal school lunch money and normal school tuition. 
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District and SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB IB HB HB SOR 
Senator 22 315 343 383 386 428 502 525 3h5 22 585 647 658 691 706 721 837 860 861 957 1021 1022 1108a 1108p 1147 1272 1218 1347 


(F - favorable, U - unfavorable. 0 - no roll call) 


No, 1 

No, 2 

Boughner, Je Le F F F F F F F F O F F F 
No. 

Arrington, F F F U F F F F F O F F 

No. 6 

No, 8 

lynch, William F F F F U F F F OF F “We 
No, 10 

No, 11 

No, 12 

No 

F F PF PF 
No, 16 

No, 18 

Woodruff, H.W. F F F F U F F F F F O F F u vio 
No. 19 

No, 20 

No, 21 

Vacancy 

No, 22 

No, 2 

Kocarek, F F F F F te F F o F 


No. 

No, 26 

No 

No, 28 

No, 29 
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22 315 343 383 386 28 502 525 345 22 585 67 668 61 706 721 837 860 861 957 1021 1022 1108a 1108p 1147 1172 1218 1347 


Senator 
No, 30 
No, 31 
dormen 
(Deceased) 
Nos 23 
Rostenkowskd, D. F F F F F F F F o F F U Oo F F 
No. 
No. 35 
No. 
No. 37 
No. 38 
No 
No. 
O'Neill, F F UF F F OF “6. tev 
Nos 
Drach, George oF F F F U F F F F F F F AT 
Broyles, Pa F F F U F F F Oo F F 
No. Li7 
Monroe, James oF F F F U F F F F F O F F 
No, 48 
No, 
No + 
Nog 
Canfield, R.R. F F F VF F PF F OF F F 
Wo, 55 
No. 56 
F F F U F F F F O ¥F F F F 
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Representatives 22 315 343 383 386 426 502 525 345 22 585 647 658 691 706 721 837 860 861 957 1021 1022 1108a 


(F - favorable, U - unfavorable. P = present. 0 - no roll call) 


No, 
Walker, Jack 
Richton, M, R. 
Scariano, A. 


No. 2 
Clarke, Terrel 
Hoover, Harold 


Downey, Frank 


No. 3 
Dolezal, George 


Marek, Frank 
Ceaser, Paul 


No. 
Reun, ter 
Walker, Claude 
Welsh, Raymond 


No. 5 
Conti, Elmer 
Smith, Harry 
Lelivelt, J. 


No, 6 
Carroll, 
Simmons, Arthur 
Halpin, Thomas 


No, 7 
Dawson, Frances 
Burks, Marion 
Hurley, Jeanne 


No, 8 
Zlatnik, 
Saperstein, E. 
Elward, Paul 


No. 9 
Pollack, W. E. 
Moberley, K. E. 
Fanta, Joseph 


No, 10 
Hachmeister, A. 
Wendt, Kenneth 
Stolteben, Carl 


No, 11 
Randolph, Paul 
De La Cour, J. 
Dunne, George 


No, 12 
Miller, Charles 
Kordowski, C. 
Course, Kenneth 


Sandquist, E. 
Loukas, James 
Kaplan, Nathen 


No. 
Hansen, ar 
Brock, Horace 


Semrow, Harry 


No. 1 
Miller, Pe 
Sakowicz, Al 
Wiktorski, C. 


No, 16 
NeDevitt, 5. 
Clark, Wn. 
Neistein, B, 
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District and 
Representatives 


oranateFeter 


1 
Romano, Sam 
Euzzino, A. 


No, 18 
Capuzi, Louis 
Touhy, John 
Caruso, N. E. 


No, 19 
Janezak, Louis 
Napolitano, R. 
Shaw, Edward 


No. 20 
Robinson, W. 
Davis, Corneal 

Re 


No, 21 
Gardner, J. H, 
Carter, James 
Wilson, K. E. 


No. 22 
Graham, Elwood 
Armstrong, C. 
Partee, Cecil 


Ryan, John 
Whalen, Peter 


No, 26 
Morgensen, 
Stastny, G. F. 
Downes, John 


No, 29 
Curran, Thomas 
Ropa, Matt 
Noonan, George 


No, 30 
Browillet, H. 


March, 
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PrP 6F 
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No. 23 
Lee, Nob F 
Mikva, Abner F F t F 
Kinnally, N. F F F F F F 
No. 
Derwinski, E. F U F 
Lenard, Henry F F | F 
Svalina, Nick F F F 
No. 
Schneider, E. F U F F F F F F 
: F F F F F 
F F F F F 
F U F 
F I F F F 
F 
No, 27 
Mckvoy, Walter F F F F F F 
McDermott, M. H. F 
Hannigan, M. E. F U F F F 
No, 28 
Ruddy, Michael F F 
Smith, Frank F F ~ 
Fary, John F F F F 
F F F F F F 
F i F F F 
F F F F F F 
Piotrowski, L. F F F F 
No. 31 
Coulson, R. U F F | F F F 
Murphy, W. J. F F F F 7.2 F U 
Bairstow, J. U F F 
No. 32 
Manning, John U F U F 
Pierce, Ferne F F 
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Green 


Hunter, David 
Pierce, Wm, 


Widmer, Harold 
Morris, John 


No, 35 
Casey, R. F. 
Laufer, J, L. 
Schuler, Leon 


Deniels, Lee 
Anderson, Fred 


Wood, Warren 


Bottino, Louis 
Loughran, F. 


No, 38 
Harbeck, C. 
Stremlan, J. 


No. 
Stephenson, 
Austin, Robert 
Rink, Paul 


McCully, Dean 
Scott, J. We 


No. 43 
Burhans, R. L. 
Grebe, August 
Carrigan, J. 


. 


Dillavou, Ora 
Pfeffer, Leo 


Hatt, Clarence 


Martin, Samel 
Craig, Robert 


No. 
Shade, Be 
Saal, George 
Ratcliffe, C. 


No. 4:7 
Rogers, B. F. 
Grandfield, G. 
McCarthy, R. 


No, 48 
Coutrakon, G. 
Horsley, G. W. 
Lucas, Allen 


he 
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Thnen, H. B, 
Wittmond, Carl 


Robbins, Rollo 
Seckman, Guy 


Lewis 


Stanfield, A. 
Glenn, Dave 


No, 52 
Hittmeier, 0, 
Schaefer, C. 
Eberspacher, E, 


Smith, 


Simon, Paul 
Harris, Lloyd 


No 
Dixon, Alan 
Holten, Frank 


Fitzgerrell, W. 


Baker, Bert 
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trol driver-education cars which run 
a close schedule, giving annually 
more than 400 high-school students 
actual driving experience under all 
conditions — even a 10-inch, new- 
fallen snow. Only part of the time is 
spent at the wheel. The rest of the 
class hour is devoted to instruction 
and discussion. This class is attempt- 
ing to produce what David Star ad- 
vocated in the December issue of 
Today's Health: “Healthy driving at- 
titudes given early in teen-agers 
driving careers will result in fewer 
unsafe drivers of all ages in the vears 


ahead.” 


Health 

Training in physical prowess is of 
no avail if a person is not emotion- 
ally adjusted or does not practice 
good health rules. A physical exam- 
ination required by state law is not 
an end. The teacher makes an exact 
copy of the doctor's report on the 
health card. Teacher and nurse con- 
fer about children with detects. Then 
the nurse keeps in touch with the 
home, encouraging correction. The 
PTA council provides funds for 
medical aid if a family is unable to 
pay. 

Early in the fall each child is given 
a dental check by the school dentist 
and the family is notified if care is 
needed. Indigents receive free den- 
tal care. On the health card weight 
and height are recorded three times 
a vear unless marked changes are 
noted. Then the measurements are 
made more often. 

Another health service given Rock 
Island students is the Massachuse'ts 
Vision Screening. Inaugurated in 
1950 on a countywide basis—the first 
in Illinois—the test is administered 
annually by the nurses with the help 
of trained PTA members. If a defect 
appears the child is re-checked by 
the nurse and the parent is notified. 
The nurse follows through to urge 
professional care. Indigents needing 
glasses are provided them by the 
Lion’s Club. At any time a teacher 
may request a Maico Audiometer 
hearing test for a child. Rock Island 
has sight-saving classes for those 
with serious vision impairment, sends 
the deaf to Moline’s class, and con 


ducts classes for children who have 
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other physical difficulties. 

The school nurse does more than 
examine, check, bind up wounds 
She is an integral part of the edu- 
cational system, serving as resource 
person or consultant in the health 
instruction program. Who could 
make cleanliness take On more mcati- 
ing than the school nurse? 

The three visiting social counse 
lors, the junior high-school building 
counselors, and the high-school 
deans do much to alleviate emotional 
stress. Then, too, there are special 
classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped. Social guidance classes 
were opened for the trainables. 

Each classroom teacher knows the 
need of a balanced program with 
activity, recreation, and rest to as- 
sure physical and emotional health. 
She also makes sure that the class- 
room furniture is the correct size for 
each child. 

Rock Island's health series 18 espe- 
cially appropriate because the books 
are full of excellent mental health 
practices. Problems common to chil 
dren ina specific age group are pre- 
sented by questions, cartoons, etc., 
providing opportunities to “talk out” 
disturbing things —a new baby, a 
“pestv’ younger or older family 
member. Good health practices are 
related to the child so he identifies 
himself with the situation, thus help- 
ing him to solve his problems. 

Sanitation in the Rock Island com- 
munity is studied in sixth grade. 
Field trips are taken to the pumping 
station, reservoir, and sewage dis- 
posal plant \ city health officer 
talks to the class on sanitation regu- 
lations. The study results in deep 
appreciations and understandings. 

\s previously stated junior high- 
school voung people have separate 
health classes. Of importance in 
these classes are sex hvgiene, so- 
cial development, leadership, co- 
operation, sportsmanship, moral con- 
duct, discipline, self-control, and 
confidence. In 10th-grade, biology is 
required and it is here that the high- 
school yvoung people receive their 
health instruction, Girls receive fur- 


ther work in home economics 


Nutrition 
“Just as nutrition is an essential 


element of health, so nutrition edu- 
cation should be a_ definite and 
planned part of the total school 
health program Nutrition education 
of children belongs in the school be- 
cause the school is responsible for 
fitting the child for societv and help 
ing him be responsible for himself 
and his health. The child has a right 
to know what to eat and why, and 
how it affects his health.” Because 
Rock Island schools agree, nutrition 
education plays an important part 
in the total school curriculum 

Before a child enters kindergarten 
nutrition education starts at the pre 
school orientation meeting for par- 
ents. The importance of a good 
breakfast and proper nutrition is 
dramatically presented through post- 
ers, films, and discussions. Parents 
are urged to make school birthday 
treats simple preferably tiny sand 
wiches or fruit instead of cookies 
cake candy! The need tor early be d- 
time and plenty of outdoor play 
for proper assimilation of food is 
emphasized The milk program is 
explained resulting in almost 100 
percent participation. 

During the kindergarten year chil- 
dren cut out pictures of food and 
make charts of what they eat at each 
meal. They play store. They play 
house and “cook” foods. Milk lunch 
is served daily, sometimes with a 
cracker and occasionally with the 
“proper” birthday treat. Milk time 
provides an opportunity to discuss 
and practice cleanliness, courtesy, 
and table etiquette. There may be 
a tasting party. Perhaps after a 
shopping trip to the neighborhood 
market, oatmeal is cooked (and of 
course, it is eaten without sugar; 
“teacher” says it’s delicious An 
other time celery or carrots are 
scrubbed and cut up to be enjoyed 
raw; apples are washed and sliced 
Or perhaps mothers have been in 
vited for an observation. Several 
days are spent in planning and pre 
paring refreshments to serve—jello 
crackers with peanut butter, milk, 
Or class-made cornbread and maple 
syrup made from sap collected 
from the school maple tree 


Nutrition education in the primary 


Martir I Roberts’ Nutritio Wor 


« 
on 
| 
Children (University of Chicago Press) 


grades is simple, direct, practical 
with the children learning by doing. 
(gain parents are brought into the 
picture by being asked to fill out a 
brief questionnaire of three days’ 
food intake. This serves as a guide 
to the teacher for nutrition work. 

\ trip to the farm shows. first- 
graders how animals need food to 
grow. Perhaps it will result in the 
class having a_ setting hen and 
eventually baby chicks to feed. 

Second-graders visit a dairy and 
bakery, and later make their own 
bread and butter. A grocery store 
or a wholesale grocery adds inter- 
est to the third-graders eating 
habits. Lunch menus are planned for 
home, for sack lunch, for the cafe- 
teria. Not only do they plan, but 
they execute. Perhaps it’s vegetable 
soup. Cleanliness takes on new 
meaning as they make sure their 
hands are scrubbed as well as the 
vegetables and equipment. No one 
wants to eat dirt! Courtesy is em- 
phasized—even the correct way to 


eat soup, with this quotation, “As 


a ship goes out to sea, I push my 
spoon away from me.” 

In intermediate grades, the age 
of discovery, children do their own 
food intake surveys and check them 
against their basic requirements. 
Tasting parties acquaint them with 
unfamiliar foods that meet their 
needs. A group may prepare a lunch- 
eon correlating health social 
studies. At the end of a unit on the 
western states a luncheon is planned 
centered around food produced in 


the West. Each food passes a rigid 
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test as to its nutritive value. There 
must be no “empty” calories (foods 
minus protective nutrients), Foods 
are prepared carefully so the sink 
drain is not the best-fed “member” 
of the class. Testing foods for starch, 
mineral, and sugar content appeals 
to the scientific urge (and prove 
what nutrients are in each food). 
Another group may investigate the 
food costs in a local cafeteria. After 
deciding how much each can spend 
for lunch, food samples help in plan- 
ning several menus. Finally comes 
the trip and cafeteria luncheon. Cer- 
tainly they are critical of each other 
for they know what a well-balanced 
meal should include. Still another 
class might study the school cafe- 
teria for a week, checking the food 
to see if it provides about one third 
of each needed nutrient. Some chil- 
dren consult with the cafeteria 
manager and secure permission to 
submit several menus. Economy, 
food, favorites, color, texture, and 
food values have to be considered. 
Collecting food fallacies, biased 


SECOND-GRADERS 
prepare 
after-school 

snacks at the 
cook cart. 


—Photos Courtesy 
Rock Island 
Public Schools 
advertising, and information given 
on containers creates much interest 
and results in critical consumers. 

Some PTA’s include a_ nutrition 
program presented by the pupils. 
The Dicks and Janes love to tell 
mother the why and wherefore of 
nutrition and to show her how the 
Cook Cart? helps them enjoy nu- 
tritious foods. 

In junior and senior high school 
home economics is offered on com- 
pulsory and elective bases. In attrac- 
tive, well-equipped rooms the best 


modern methods are undertaken. 
Salads are prepared—cabbage, tossed 
vegetable, and vegetable jello. Good 
practical home management is made 
real by a discussion of what to do 
with the vegetable scraps. The class 
concludes to refrigerate them and 
use them later in the week for beef 
vegetable soup. 

In junior high boys take six weeks 
of home economics while the girls 
experiment in shop. 

Well-established good nutritional 
habits receive the acid test among 
teen-agers. They must follow their 
peers. If nutrition can be made fun 
and the thing to do, much is accom- 
plished. Food committees for par- 
ties and canteen are encouraged to 
plan food with wholesome calories. 
Parents—through PTA study groups 
—are urged to. serve nutritious 
snacks, for “good food is fun.” 

All studies point up the lack or 
inadequacy of young people's break- 
fasts. Rock Island Senior High 
School has taken a step forward. 
Breakfast of hot cocoa, sweet roll, 
and juice is served daily from 7:30 
to 8:15 a.m. The value of establish- 
ing at this age the habit of eating 
breakfast can not be overlooked. 

All elementary schools serve cocoa 
to the patrol boys. On very, very 
cold days it is delivered to them at 
their posts of duty. At other times it 
awaits them when they get back to 
school. 

One of our elementary § schools, 
where the special education classes 
are held, is providing a breakfast 
supplement. Many of these children 
leave home by 6:30 a.m. For 10 
cents hot cocoa is served with one 
other thing—such as French toast, 
scrambled eggs, toast and jelly, a 
peanut butter sandwich. 

These are some of the ways in 
which Rock Island is meeting the 
present health and physical educa- 
tion needs of its youth. Tomorrow 
the story mav be different. We live 
in a rapidly changing world and it is 
the accepted duty and_responsi- 
bility of our school personnel regu- 
larly to re-evaluate the health and 
physical education program. 


Cook Cart Plena: Dairy Council of the Quad- 
Cities, Inc., 224 18th Street, Rock Island, Ill 
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He believes in educational oppor- 


tunity for all children, in order that 
America can realize its greatest po- 
tential strength. 

He has the courage to implement 


his vision with action toward that 
Readability Level D 


goal. He believes that his profession 


has great responsibility that can not 


g 
3 


be measured in hours on a clock. 


4: 


He believes that as a professional 


member he owes lovalty to his col- 


leagues and that every act he may 


pertorm is important to the building 


of the status of the profession. He 
has great pride in being a teacher. 


He joins his professional organiza- 


tions — local, state, and national — 
adding his strength to that of other 
teachers in order to attain the best 
things for the boys and girls, the 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


schools, and the profession. And he 


participates in the work of these 


organizations. 


A rare bird, this one? 


Not so. This is the bird that a large 
percentage of the teaching profes- 
sion will see—if they look in the 
mirror. 

A GRADED 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM TEACHERS SPEAK UP 
Continued fron 257 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. ‘Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa, page 
; cator to formulate conditions conducive to 
The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully change, have influenced the current status 
of education. 

There is grave danger in this situation 
for the members of our profession unless 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse we become alert to our dilemma. Unless 


reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant we as members of a profession recognize 


these forces and counteract them, we may 
aste s of schools, this program 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of ie lose many of the privileges and advantages 


presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading we have strived so diligently to attain. 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading There was never a better time to take stock 


: of the situation and to utilize our poten- 
and « Teacher's Guide » provide detailed techniques 
and a Teacher's Guide for each title p q tial in gaining our desired objectives. 


for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids Let’s promote and maintain professional 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, standards for education. This we have 

done and can continue to do by demon- 

strating active, intelligent, effective mem- 

FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map in IEA and 
: *EORGE PROPECK, president, sake 

> ere rogram. 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading prog Shore Division; principal, Roosevelt School, 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 70 River Forest. 


graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
: 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 


definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 
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PLAN FOR FUTURE 


terials, US Sen. Everett Dirksen had 


it read into the Congressional Record 


on Jan. 

Already some parts of Cham- 
paign’s “educational blueprint” have 
been translated into reality: In ad- 


dition to the new schools and a bet- 
ter salary schedule, steps have been 
taken to strengthen the elementary 
and junior-high science program, im- 
prove language arts in junior and 
senior high, make a follow-up study 
the 


education program, and adopt a new 


of graduates from vocational 
policy for adult education. 

The attractive plaque will prob- 
ably be kept on a shelf, but not the 
citizens survey: Supt. E. H. Mellon 
and Mr. Blue are determined that 
human 


this great “investment of 
effort” will collect no dust. “Each 
month finds the survey bearing 


fruit,” says the summary report, “and 
there is every indication that it will 


affect the future course of Cham- 


paign schools for many years to 
come.” 
SOCIAL PROMOTION 


cial promotion as it is loosely used, 
will solve our dilemma. But if one 
practice or the other had to prevail, 
evidence favors social promotion. if 
for no other reason than money. 
Somewhere along the line a com- 
promise needs to be effected. The 
decision as to who would profit from 
repetition and who would not profit 
the 


and parents involved, not with super- 


necessarily rests with teacher 
intendents and boards of education. 
To many teachers and administra- 
tors who would like to impress the 
public, the threatened practice of 
wholesale failure of all youngsters 
who do not come up to some pre- 
conceived minimum academic stand- 
ards, irrespective of the native ability 
of the youngsters, is presented as 
a measure to “raise academic stand- 
ards.” This cry of the “elitists” is so 
ludicrous that it is not worthy of 
further comment. 
While this war is being waged on 
the unsuspecting and the helpless, 
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what is being done about the stand 
ards that are set for the equally 
great number of students who are 
capable of doing much more than 
the average student? In most cases 
nothing. This loss is even greater 
than the monetary losses just men- 
tioned, for this waste involves ow 
future leaders in science, govern- 
ment, religion, and education. 

It seems to me that much of what 
can be achieved centers about the 


effectiveness of the teaching done 


4 
p< 


More than 85 fabulous vacations to choose from 


a 


in the classroom—teaching which 
recognizes individual differences and 
does something about them. Obvi 


ously, as long as the public will not 
provide more than one teacher and 
one classroom for great numbers 
of children, even the best teachers 
can do little along this line 

“Who passes” does not have nearly 
us serious Consequences as “who 
fails.” The schools are for all of the 
children of all of the people no 


matter what their abilities are 
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DATES AND PLACES 


Ul Teacher Placement Day 


In order to help teachers-to-be and 


school administrators, the University of 
lliinois is sponsoring its third annual 
Feacher Placement Day Mar. 21. Primary 


purposes are to provice experience in job 
1958 and to 
administrators bring their 
vacancies to the attention of 
Also, the Office of Teacher 
Placement wants to emphasize to the stu- 
dents the opportunities which exist in ou 
state 

Administrators were to list 
with the office prior to Mar. 1, 
sultants compared vacancy and graduate 
lists to placement possibilities. 
Administrators are invited to review 
fidential files on the candidates following 
the period set for individual interviews. 


interviewing tor graduates 
help [linois 


hing 


these graduates 


own 
vacancies 


and con- 


disc over 
con- 


NEA Travel Fair 

Educational travel for teachers will be 
the theme of the 1958 NEA Travel Fair at 
the Willard Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
Mar. 29. Dr. John H. Furbay of Trans 
World Airlines will be speaker at a lunch- 
con. His speech will be followed by presen- 


tation of tour awards to the 31 winners of 


the Bold Journey Teacher Awards _pro- 
gram 

NEA tours for teachers cover 34 coun- 
tries. An estimated L000 teachers will par- 


ticipate in the travel program during the 


summer months 


Administrators Workshop 

“The Impact of World Events on the 
Curriculum” will be the theme for South- 
ern Illinois University’s sixth annual Work- 
shop for School Administrators Mar. 17 to 
21 at Giant City State Park. 

Directed by Dr. George Bracewell, STU 
associate professor of education, the meet- 
ing is designed to help principals and 
superintendents exchange ideas and solve 
mutual problems This vear’s workshop 
will emphasize the administrator’s role in 
improving mathematics and science teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. 

Guest consultant will be Dr. Max Beber- 
man, associate professor of education at 
the University of Hlinois and a specialist 
in mathematics teaching; he will speak on 
Mar. 21. He is director of the Illinois Com- 
mittee on School Mathematics and editor 
of the Mathematics Student Journal. Dr. 
Francis H. Horn, SIU distinguished visit- 
ing professor of higher education, will 
speak Mar. 19 on “Articulation of Cur- 
Between High School and Col- 
lege.” Area school board and PT 4 mem- 
bers are invited to hear him speak that 


riculum 


evening on the workshop theme. 
On Mar 


18, Vernon L. Nickell, state 


280 


will 
speak on “Health, Physical Education, and 


superintendent of public instruction, 


Driver Education in the School Curricu- 
lum.” In addition to several SIU depart- 
ment heads, other speakers are two St. 
Louis school administrators: On Mar. 20 


Robert L. Baker, director of education, 
and Harold C. Smith, assistant director of 
special education, will discuss educating 
the gifted student 

Up to four 
credit will be granted for full-time 
ticipation in the workshop, although non- 
credit attendance Tui- 
tion will be $5 per credit hour plus $1.05 
for book rental. Meals and lodging for the 
week will amount to $33 


quarter hours of college 


par- 


also is encouraged 


Conference on Adolescent 

The turbulent, often-confused teen-ager 
and his relationship to his own family will 
be discussed at .a Conference on The 
Adolescent and The Family, to be held at 
Illinois Mar. 14 


conference, to be conducted by 


the University of and 
15. The 
the UL Division of University 
in cooperation with the Illinois Council on 
Family Relations, is open to all interested 
persons. 

Scholars in the field of family life will 
Their 
topics will include the problem of high- 
family life education in 


Extension 


present talks and lead discussions 


school marriages 
Illinois, family church programs, and what 
parents expect of their children 


Chicago Career Conference 
Teen-agers will have an opportunity to 
preview careers in more than 100 fields 
librarian 
annual Area 
Mar. 29 at Illinois In- 
Sponsored by the 


ranging from acting to public 
during the 10th Chicago 
Career Conterence 
stitute of 
Chicago Technical Societies Council, Chi- 


hnology 


NEA Photo 


CONG. NOAH MASON, second from left, con- 
fers with some IEA and NEA people who urged 
him to vote for HR 4662. From left they are 
MacRae Shannon, superintendent of Ottawa 
Township High School; NEA Vice-Pres. Ruth 
Stout; Frank Balthis, IEA field representative; 


Ernest Giddings of the NEA Legislative Division. 


cago Sun-Times, and UT, the conference 
is ce Sig dl to he Ip high-s« hool and junior- 
college students in planning their careers 

Some 100 
leaders will participate in 32 panels. Dis- 


business and professional 
cussions will center around personal and 
educational requirements, advantages and 
disadvantages, rewards and re sponsibilitic &, 
and trends and opportunities in hundreds 
Panel will 


engineering, 


ot careers SCSSIONS include 


science, music, 


phar 


architecture, 


merchandising, home economics, 


macy, industrial management, law, and 


other fields. The 


to draw considerably more than the 1300 


conference is expec ted 


teen-agers who attended last year 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Career Chicago 
Sun-Times, Sun-Times Plaza, Chicago 11 


Conterence, 


Colleges to Host HS Seniors 


The annual Guest Day for high-school 
seniors at Western Illinois University will 
be held Mar. 19. Counseling, guidance, 
and campus visitation are planned for the 
day ’s activities. 

The annual Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity College Day for high-school seniors is 
being Tuesday, April 15. 
Serving as general chairman is Dr. A. W. 
Watterson, head of the geography depart- 
ment and chairman of the public relations 
committee. Inquiries may be directed to 
him or to the ISNU publicity office. 


The program is held when classes are in 


planned for 


session so that visitors may see the univer- 


sity in action 


ICSS to Meet in April 


“Improving Instruction in United States 
History” is the theme for the spring meet- 
ing of the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies, to be April 18 and 19 in Cham- 
paign. Dr. Norman 
of history at the University of Illinois, will 
discuss the teaching of foreign relations in 


( sraebner protessor 


his banquet address at the Union 
on the first night. 

Registration, a keynote session, and 10 
section meetings will be held on Saturday 
at Champaign Senior High School. Most 
of the sections will be led by university 
professors and will deal with techniques 
instructional areas in US _ history. 
Highlighting the luncheon meeting at the 
Illini Union that day will be a speech en- 
titled “Geographic Emphasis in United 
States History,” given by Dr. John Kinne- 
man, head of the social science depart- 
ment at Illinois State Normal University. 


and 


Math Teachers to Meet 


The National Mathematics 
Teachers expects a record attendance of 
more than 1600 at its 36th annual meeting 
in Cleveland April 9 to 12. There will be 
special discussions on the place of modern 
math in the elementary and high schools. 
Reports from foreign teachers will provide 
an international viewpoint on needs and 


Council of 


methods. 

S. S. Cairns of the University of Illinois 
will speak on “Mathematics, Missiles, and 
Legislation” at the banquet. Other leaders 
in mathematics education will discuss cur- 
riculum, teaching aids, exceptional stu- 


dents, etc. 


Illinois Education 


= 

a 


Audio-Visual Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Hlinois Audio- 


Visual Association will be held at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel Springfield, April 
11. Registration begins at 8:30 acm. The 


conference will be patterned after the Ohio 
plan, to acquaint Illinois people with the 
procedures involved in conducting such a 


conference. Demonstration centers will be 


set up in the ballroom for exhibits and 
consultative services on filmstrips maps 
globes, charts, models, felt boards, and 


various equipment items 
Mendel Sherman, from the 
department of Indiana University, will be 
the keynote speaker He will show how 
various types ot audio visual aids can be 
utilized. A meeting, to include 
constitution will compl te the 
morming session 
Demonstration 
for the afternoon in these 
community resources and field trips, bulle- 
chalkboards photography, 
graphic Illinois State Museum 


seTViIces, tape recordings and opaque and 


audio-\ isual 


business 
revision 
centers will be set up 
additional areas 


tin boards, 
materials, 


micro projectors 

A dinner meeting of audio-visual direc- 
tors from teacher-training institutions is 
being planned for Thursday evening, April 
10. Committee conference 
participants will also be invited to attend 
this dinner, after which they will break up 


Ts and 


for group meetings 


NIU to Build Dorms 


Northern 


University will build 
halls one to 


Illinois 
sick nee 


two four-story 
house 528 men and the other for 528 
women students. The halls will be con- 


structed in back of Neptune Hall, present 
residence for freshmen women. With the 
food services unit planned for the new 
residences, the completed structures will 
form a quadrangle with Neptune Hall. The 
residences should he ready for OCCUPANey 
in September, 1959 


Music Conference in Denmark 


An international conference on “The 
Role and Place of Music in the Education 
of Youth and Adults” will be held in 


Copenhagen, Denmark, this summer under 
the auspices of UNESCO. At a similar 
1953, the International So- 

Education was organized 


conterence in 
ciety for Music 
This conference is the third meeting of the 
group; it will be held July 31 to Aug. 7. 

Workshops on various phases of music 
education and its importance in society 
will highlight the 

Membership in ISME costs $3 and is 


conference 


pavable to the treasurer at 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. The con- 
ference registration fee is $5; further in- 
formation is available from Egon Kraus. 
Secretary General, ISME, Cologne-Klet- 
tenberg, Manderscheider Strasse 35, 


Germany 


TEPS Meeting May 3 


Representatives of teacher-education in- 
stitutions, the State Teachers Certification 
Board, and other groups will participate in 
a Conference on Teacher Education Prob- 


larch, 1958 


lems May 3 at Bradley University, Peoria 
Sponsored by the IEA 


Feacher Education and Professional Stand- 


Commission on 


Practical 
‘ hallenge ot 


ipproaches to the 
adult 


education wi 


ards, the meeting will include both mormn- 
ing ind iftternoon discussion sessions plored Mar. 28 and 29 at a conf 
Fopics are problems in in-service educa- of the Illinois Adult Education Assoc 
tion, course offerings in teacher educa it Allerton Park University t 
tion, and unproving cooperation between conference center near Monticell 
teacher-education institutions off- Adult education from the 
campus supervising teachers the community institutions of 


The opening general session will feature learning, and the Office of the 


an address by J. W. Maucker president of — tendent of Public Instruction wil 
low t State iz ichers ( olle ue \ cate- lined at the opening SUSSLOTIS Nar 
teria-stvle luncheon will be served at noon innual business meeting will b 


Adult Education Conference 


For more details, write to |. W. Carring- evening. Mar. 29 will be devote dis 
ton, Director, Office of Laboratory School cussions on “How to Organize | 
I \periences Illinois State Normal Uni Edueation Program nd to a ta 
versity Normal on  ¢ ounseling f Adults 
+ 
A Summer at 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
offers you... 
a wide variety of courses leading to undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in Education, Liberal Arts, Speech, 
Journalism, and Business. 
a distinguished faculty. 
a vacation atmosphere on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and 
other cultural advantages of the campus and of the Chicago 
area 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Session—June 24-August 2 
A broad summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Speech, 
and Music 
Fight-Weck Session—June 24-August 16 
Courses will be available in the fields of Speech, Liberal Arts, 
Journalism, and Business. 
Three-Week Session—August 4-August 23. 
Courses, workshops, and seminars in the field of Education for 
advanced students. 
For bulletins write to 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1815 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
28 


rence 
ition 
igher 
be out 


Meet on Community Schools 


Many | 


formed unit 
school districts in Illinois are 


too small to 
provide good education for the children 
involved, said Prof. William P. McLure of 
the University of Ilinois College of Edu- 
at a Conference on Organizing and 


recently community 


caution 
Financing Community Schools 

In other talks Albert ] Cross, of the 
Avricultural Association, called 
county tax multipliers 
throwing the 
property tax 
David E. 


“more 


Illinois 
increased 
‘simply a mechanism for 
costs of schools back on the 


new ly 


which is already too high.” Prof 
Lindstrom, UI rural sociologist, said 
than a fourth of the state still has school 
districts which need to be reorganized,” 


and Mrs. Velma B. Crain of the Taxpayers 


Federation of Illinois — said 
within the county are magnified by the 
county multiplier,” but added that 


inequities may be cured by recent legisla- 


“ime quitie s 
SUC h 


tion 
The 
Ul division ot 
colleges of education and agriculture, 
Illinois 


conference was a project of the 
extension and 


with 


university 
cooperation from the Council on 
Schools 

Professor McLure, director of the UI 
Bureau of Educational Research, called 
for establishment — of units” 
among small local districts with fewer than 
2000 pupils in 12 grades. Such units would 


Community 


regional 


coope rative action among 


make possible 
several small districts, through pooling pro- 
grams and technical services 


OUTSTANDING 


Nicoll 


Social Studies 


Roth @ Hobbs 


American History 


Augspurger 


Write for further information... 


HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Jr.-Sr. High School Health 


YOUR HEALTH, Today & Tomorrow 


@ Foster 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


An Introductory Social Studies 


World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton @ Roth 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


McLemore 


American Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Flick @ Smith 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


@ Bolton 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


IACSS Meets at Normal 


The Hlinois Association of County Super- 
intendents of Schools met in the Third 
Floor Lounge of the Illinois State Normal 
University Student Union on Friday morn- 
ing, Dec. 27, in connection with the IEA 
Annual Meeting 

Pres. Arthur L. White presented Harold 
acting director of the Illinois 
Tem- 


E. Temmer 
State Scholarship Commission. Mr. 
mer, reporting on the accomplishments of 
the commission, said that since Sept. 20 it 
has formulated plans tor distributing SoO0,- 
OOO in scholarships to be used at Illinois 
colleges during the 1958-59 school vear 

Eve ry Illinois high school has forms tor 
students to use in applying for scholarships 
Applications were to be mailed by Jan. 10, 
with the scholarship examination to be ad- 
ministered on Feb. 1 at 69 college centers 

Frank Oneal, director of teacher recruit- 
ment in the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, reported that within 
each high SC hool 
120 file 
cards containing information about various 
financial available to 
those interested in preparing to teach. This 


the next month (January ) 


and college would rece lye Sonne 


forms of assistance 
information has been compiled by a sub- 
committee of the Illinois 
mittee on Teacher Recruitment 

State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell encour- 
aged IACSS members to alert school dis- 
tricts to the possibilities of obtaining state 
from the 
sion for building ele mentary s« hools In dis- 


Advisory Com- 


money school building commis- 
tricts needing financial assistance 

After the 
White presided at a meeting of the 
Details of the 


were 


President 
L957 


busi- 


vem ral mee ting 


executive committec 
ness for the current discussed 
and busine SS COTM luded Joseph W Hobbs 


mcomimng president, discussed committec 


vear 


appointments and outlined plans for th 


coming year 


NIU Plans University Center 


Center 
University will 


The University proposed at 
Northern Illinois 
a meeting place for students, faculty, and 
could facilities 


snack shop and cafeteria, 


serve as 


alumni. It include such 
as ballrooms 
bowling alleys, meeting rooms, study 
rooms, student publications offices, addi- 
tional offices, and hobby 

The building will be a self-liquidating 
project. A steering committee, headed by 
Dean of Students Ermest Hanson, ap- 


pointed a subcommittee to 


rooms 


draw up a 
faculty, and 
contribute funds in- 


would like to 


for students, 
will 


what they 


questionnaire 
alumni (who 
itially to state 


see in such a center 


Building at SIU 


A radio 
constructed and 
center, will be 
Illinois University 

Station WSRV-FM 
Calnpus studios, but the transmit- 
one-half mile west at 
November 


as a teac hing and 


transmitter 
Altgeld 


remodeled 


building will be 
Hall, the music 
Southern 


will be controlled 
from on 
ter building will be 
the antenna tower erected in 
The station will operate 


area service facility with students prepar- 


Hlinois Education 


Our 
if 


ing programs and broadcasting as part of 
their radio and TV training 

ld Hall 
SIt will undergo a $200,000 face-lifting 
Most of the 
tioned. The first floor will incluck 


second oldest building at 


building will be air-condi 


rooms 
for rehearsal, classe s, liste ning, and offices 
Practice rooms and studios—all sound- 


second floor 
third floor 


proofed will dominate the 
The piano-practice 
will be 


Ul Grad College Honored 


Five internationally 
scholars, and scientists will have 
at the 
recognition of the golden anniversary of 
it Graduate Colle ge. Included are Pulitzer 
and N bel Prize Winners and mien honored 
by election to the National Academy of 
Three are UL alumni and natives 
of the state 

Harrison 
member of the academy speaks Mar. 13 


room on 


renovated 


teachers 
lectured 
University of Illinois this vear in 


known 


Sciences 


Brown, geochemist and a 
tor the annual Edmund Janes James 
comes trom 
Allan 


Winner 


ture in political science. He 
California Institute of 
Nevins—twice 


hnology 
Pulitzer Prize 


teacher, historian biographer will speak 
April 5. He is a UI alumnus and now at 
Columbia University. Emest R. Hilgard 


a psychologist and member of the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences speaks May 
7. He comes trom Stanford University 
ind Is also i | l alum 

Speaking at the 
which opened the 


mid veal 


ment exercises golden 
anniversary observance, was Pulitzer Prize 
poet author, and editor Mark Van Doren 
In his speech Jan. 26 Mr. Van Doren 
who was graduated from the | of |. in 
1914, said that scholastic fundamental 

skill in thinking and discourse—are essen- 
tial to solution of the 
He elaborated on the 

losophy and art, as they were understood 
in the Middle Ag 

Mr. Van Doren, who was 

Doctor of Literature 
ceremony said that 


world’s problems 
importance of phi- 


es 
iw irded an 
honorary degree at 
the commencement 


the greatness of the university lav in its 


teachers 

\ speech was given on Feb. 11 by Her- 
mann J. Muller—geneticist, Nobel Prize 
recipient, and national academy member 


who comes from Indiana University 


ICEC Convention, April 8-12 


Education for Exceptional Children 
in the USSR” is the featured talk at the 
opening session of the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. It will be held April 
8 to 12 in Kansas City, Mo. Oliver |. Cald- 
well, director of the division of interna 
tional education for the US Office of Edu- 
cation, will speak; he has recently returned 
from a tour of Russia 

More than 


headed by experts from all over the coun- 


50 section meetings will be 


try. Several study groups on the gifted are 
to be sponsored by the NEA 

Other features of the meeting include 
tours of Kansas City, Chapter Workshop 
Luncheon, a reception and a presidential 
dinner at Hotel Muehlebach 


he adquarte rs 


convention 


Mar h, 


000. Work will start this fall and be fin- 


Estimated cost of the addition is $5,000 
furnished the buildin No state tay 


ished in 1960. In general appearance the will go into the addition, either It i 
iddition will be almost a duplic ite of the of four buildings to be finar 1 by 
present building. Old and new units will $14,500,000 loan which will be re 
joined by one-story corridors, making through a student fee when the buil 
thre present south terrace into a courtyard ire in use Other buildings ar 
The addition will contain a ballroom of bly hall, student ser buil 
SOOO square feet, 22,000 square teet of student health buildin 


European Vacation 


4 Glorious Weeks Visiting 11 Glamorous European Countries for only $918 
Departures from New York every Sunday, April through September 


NEW YORK TO SCOTLAND 

Fly the 10 short hours New York to Scotland, land of lakes and misty, purple 
heather-covered hills. Visit charming Edinburgh, crowned by its historic castle, 
legendary Loch Lomend and the rugged Trossachs before flying south to 

ENGLAND 
and London, stately, vibrant and friendly. See the landmarks of history 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's Cathedral, the Tower of London, Dickens’ Old 
Curiosity Shop, the Changing of the Guard at Buckingham Palace with all its 
pomp and circumstance. Retrace the steps of Dickens, Dr. Johnson, Samuel 
Pepys and the monumental figures of the past whose heritage is yours. Visit 
Shakespeare's fabled Stratford and learned Oxford, two gems of this sceptered 
Isle. Our path now winds to 

BELGIUM 
and Brussels its ¢ apital, with stately avenues, cathedrals 
quarters for the 1958 World's Fair, where the U. S. vies with Russia to win the 
minds of man. From here we visit Belgium's next door neighbor 

HOLLAND 
where we drive by spotless farms, quaint old world villages, and neatly tilled 
fields silhouetted with graceful windmills standing like sentinels. 

GERMANY 
Drive to Cologne, with its lace-like Gothic Cathedral, and along the lazy Rhine 
Valley with its Vine-clad hills and ruined castles to medieval Rudesheim lo 
Heidelberg. seat of German culture and through the rolling Black Forest. From 
here our journey leads into lands of breathtaking Alpine splendour... 

SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, AUSTRIA 
To Lucerne, picturesque, on the edge of its emerald lake girt with mountain 
grandeur, on through charming Swiss countryside, climbing to the mountain 
stronghold of fairy-tale Vaduz, capital of the tiny principality of Liechtenstein 
on through lush green valleys, Tyrolian hamlets and towering majestic Alpine 
scenery to light-hearted and gay Innsbruck. Cross the historic Brenner Pass into 
ITALY 
where the road winds through the needle-sharp pinacles of the rose-hued 
Dolomite Mountains for one of the most spectacular drives in Europe The 
first stop is Venice, which is visited by gondola and on foot; on via Padua 
to Florence, City of the Renaissance and cradle of art and culture Then 
via Assisi, mystic city of St. Francis to Eternal Rome. Here, thousands of 
years of history unfold before your eves The Colosseum with its wraiths 
of gladiators and martyrs, the pagan temples of the Forum, the triumphal 
Arch of Constantine, the Sistine Chapel with its gems of Michelangelo, the 
imposing colossus that is St. Peters all these and a host of others inspire the 
mind with the eternal glory that is Rome 
MONTE CARLO 

Resting and relaxing in this popular international playground on the banks of 
the deep blue Mediterranean completes the enchantment of the Riviera before 
boarding the train for 


palac es and head- 


PARIS 
The throbbing yet flamboyant Capital that is all things to all people. Visit the 
Louvre, the world’s greatest collection of art, the inspiring Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, pause at the Arch de Triomphe with the eternal flame in memory 
of the Unknown Soldier, marvel at the grandeur of Napoleon's Tomb at the 
Invalides, relax in an open air cafe and watch the world go by, savour the 
delicacy of French cooking in a little Bistrot, mingle with the Bohemian students 
and intellectuals in the Latin Quarter of Montparnesse 
(Time Payment Plan Available) 
Write for descriptive brochure at no obligation 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Addition to Union at Ul meeting rooms: food ser ice | e. recre 
Ihe 17-year-old Ilini Union Building at ition, and service areas; 100) est 
University of Illinois will be doubled 600-seat auditorium 
size. Present meeting rooms; lounges The Union Buildin 
food, recreation, and service facilities are I941. It cost $1,200,000, pr led 
used to capacity by 11.000 persons daily federal grant and a private loan whicl , 
Iwo thousand meals are served each day been repaid through buildin n rie ( 
student fees. Gifts of alumni and friend 


Industrial Arts Fair SUMMER STUDY 
The Industrial Arts Club of Eastern Study in England, Austria 


Illinois University will sponsor a student 


Opportunities for summer study in the 
United Kingdom and Austria have been 
announced by the Institute of Internation 


project fair for high-school industrial arts 
students May 9 in the auditorium of Old 
Main. Participating will be schools in 17 
trea counties The fair Is sponsored in Co- 


al Education 


operation with the state board for voca- Six-weeks courses for American grad- 
tional education, and is part ot a. state- uate students are offered by four British 
wide project. university summer schools. Application 

Students in grades seven through 12, deadline is Mar. 31. At  Stratford-upon- 
who are currently enrolled in industrial Avon the course will be Shakespeare and 
arts courses, are eligible to enter projects Elizabethan drama, with a spec ial semi- 
in competition for prizes and awards nar course on Elizabethan music. At Ox- 
Projects must have been made during the ford the subject will be the literature, poli- 
current school year and be the sole work — tics, and arts of 17th-century England. In 
of the exhibitor. The basis for judging will | London, courses will be given on literature, 
he workmanship design, and usefulness art, and social change in England from 


UNIVERSITY 


ATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


he degree of MAster oF Arts IN LIBERAL StUpiEs—established by 
Wesleyan University in 1953—is designed especially for men and women 
teachers who are ambitious for personal and professional growth—teach- 
ers who want to fit themselves more fully for the new opportunities in 
\merican education. The program of 30 hours permits work in two or 
more related subjects and may include introductory courses in subjects 
not previously studied. Courses in Education are not required 


Small classes are taught by a distinguished faculty. Each student is 


treated as an individual 


The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. degree is offered include 
ART, BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, MATHEMAT- 
ICS, NATURAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCIENCE. An INTER- 
FIELD major is also offered. The extensive curriculum includes 
American Literature, Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Classics, Economics, English Literature, Kuropean Literature, 
Geology, Government, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, 
Psychology and interdepartmental courses 


The Certificate of Advanced Study is awarded upon satisfactory com 
pletion of 30 hours beyond the Master's degree 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swimming, 
square dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus in the 


Connecticut hills 


CLASSES—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG 


Joseph S. Daltry, 

Director of Teacher Services 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan's 
1958 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State’ 


1789 to 1870. The theme of an Edin- 
burgh school will be the European In- 
heritance, with the opportunity of making 
a special study of history, literature, or 
philosophy Each school otters eEXCUrstons 
to nearby points of interest generally not 


open to tourists 

The fees for the British summer schools, 
including board, room, and tuition, are 
from $224 to $236. There is an additional 
administration fee of $15. A few scholar- 
ships are available. Although these courses 
are generally intended for college gradu- 
ates, undergraduate students in their last 
two vears will be considered. 

The University of Vienna is conducting 
a summer program at its St. Wolfgang 
campus near Salzburg. Courses will be 
offered in German language, European 
history, art, music, politics, and psychol- 
ogy. The Austro-American Society — of 
Vienna is also sponsoring a German Lan- 
guage and Cultural Seminar in Salzburg. 
Courses will be offered in Austrian art 
and European music. The programs cost 
$220 and $180, respectively, including 
tuition, maintenance, tours, and attendance 
at the Salzburg Festival. A limited number 
of scholarships covering tuition and main- 
tenance are available. Applicants for both 
of the Austrian programs must have com- 
pleted two years of college by June, 1958 

Applic ations may be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. For the 
Austrian programs, they must be returned 
by June 10 and applications for scholar- 


ships by April 15. 


Summer Session in German 

Intensive courses in German fiction, 
poetry, drama, and the Novelle will be 
held at Reed College in Portland, Ore., 
June 27 to Aug. 14. The school is a co- 
operative project of Reed College, Port- 
land Summer Session, and other leading 
northwest colleges and universities. Na- 
tionally recruited German-born college 
professors will staff the school. German 
will be spoken exclusively. German 
movies, music, and art will be correlated 
with the academic program. 

Two years of college German or equiv- 
alent experience is required. Six hours 
undergraduate credit are offered and there 
are special arrangements for graduate 
credit. Address inquiries to Dr. H. PF. 
Peters, Reed College, Portland 2, Ore. 


Workshop in Reading 

The department of education of the 
University of Chicago announces the Sixth 
Annual Workshop in Reading to be held 
July 7 to Aug. L. It is open to classroom 
teachers, reading consultants, supervisors, 
administrators, librarians, and remedial 
teachers of reading and for consultants 
and supervisors. 

The staff includes Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken of Southern Methodist University 
and Dr. Elizabeth Graf of Pittsburgh, as 
well as university faculty members. 


Registration is for one and _ one-half 
course credits (five semester hours). Ap- 
plication blanks should be secured early 
from Mrs. Helen Robinson, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37. 
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Student Music Camps 


“Music for Youth” summer camps will 
be held for the second year at Northern 
Illinois University. The first of two  ses- 
sions will be devoted to those students 
interested in band—June 23 to July 6. The 
second session, July 13 to 27, is for stu- 
dents interested in orchestra or chorus 

Any high-school or college student who 
has had at least one vear of vocal or 
instrumental experience is eligible to at 
tend. They will live on campus in one of 
the dormitories; the registration fee will 
cover all living and instructional ¢ \penses 

Students attending the camps will par- 
ticipate in four ensemble rehearsals under 
the direction of professional conductors 
There will also be small ensembles of se- 
lected players and singers, sectional re- 
hearsals, special workshops in note reading, 
and listening sessions. The students will 
give a concert at the end of each 15-day 
session. A full program of directed recrea- 
tional activities, including sports, stunt 
night, and movies, will be open to all 
students enrolled 


Nuclear Energy Institutes 


Nine Institutes on Nuclear Energy for 
engineering educators will be held 
throughout the nation this summer under 
the sponsorship of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the American Society 
for Engineering Education. The purpose 
of the institutes is to provide special train- 
ing in the fields of nuclear energy and the 
nature of nuclear reactor problems so the 
teachers can incorporate this material in 
their teaching programs. 

The 1958 institutes will include four 
basic courses for teachers with no spe- 
cial background in nuclear energy, four 
advanced-level courses, and one new basic 
course for teachers in technical institutes 
They will provide instructional capacity 
for more than 225 teachers who will be 
preparing themselves to participate in 
nuclear education programs for engineer- 
ing students 

The AEC is investing approximately 
$400,000 in the operation. Applicants will 
be selected by subcommittees of the ASEE 
nuclear committee, on the basis of th: 
candidate’s experience and the instruc- 
tional use to be made of the training 
Participants will receive a minimum of 
two months’ pay in addition to their reg- 
ular salary for the academic vear. For 
an applicant to be considered, the educa- 
tional institution will be required to con- 
tribute to him a minimum of one month's 
salarv. The AEC grant will match this 
contribution, to a maximum of $750, plus 
round-trip railroad fare 

Applications and information may be 
obtained from Prof. W. t.cighton Collins, 
secretary of the ASEE, al the University 
of Illinois, Urbana 


NCE Summer Sessions 


More than 50 graduate and under- 
vraduate courses for elementary teachers 
will be offered during the five sessions of 
the 1958 summer school at National Col- 
lege of Education. There will be one six- 
weeks term and four two-weeks terms. 


TEACHING EASIER WITH 
LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 
Grades McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 
@ Step-by-step teaching plan 
Abundant practice and problems 
Diagnostic reviews and tests 
Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


NEW HORIZONS 
Through Reading and 


Literature 
Books | and Il for Grades 7 and 8 
BREWTON ° LEMON ° ERNST 
® Completely New 
e Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
® Separate Reading Skills Sections 
Beautifully Illustrated 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY 
Our Country's SERIES 
EIBLING e KING ° HARLOW 


Great Names IN Our Country's STORY 
(In Preparation) 
Our Country’s Story 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WorLD 


Our Unitep States (In Preparation) 


River Forest, Iilinois 
Summit, New Jersey 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS} 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Early Enrollment Helps Your Placement Division Help You 


| wish to enroll with the placement division 


| 
| 
| 
| | am enrolled with the division; | wish to bring my record up to date 
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Enjoy @ glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 


Fine colleges, li 


braries, museums 


Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.”’ It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You'll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose —all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 


\ Famed hydroplane races, 
Seattle Seafair, 


NX Aug. 1-10 


Free folder - Send today! 


Washington State Department 

of Commerce & Economic Development 
Gen‘! Administration Bldg., 

Olympia, Washington. 

Please send your free vacation folders to: 


“ 


City _ State. 

(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 16-RB 


It's quite a trick—any way you look at it. Obviously it’s necessary to get 
the most from every dollar vou spend. When it comes to automobile finane- 
ing and insurance, you'll get the most for your monev by mparing State- 


wicl rates and services before vou commit yvourse lf 


STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE COMPANY 
410!/2 South Fifth, Springfield, IIlinois 
Phone 8-7579 


Thirty of the 50 courses are in the Gradu- 
ate School, which awards the master’s 
degree in education 

The six-weeks session will be from 
June 23 to Aug. 1. Two-weeks terms will 
be held June 9 to 20, July 7 to 18, July 
21 to Aug. 1, and Aug. 4 to 15 Applica- 
tions should be made to Dr. Robert. F 
Topp, Dean, National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston 


World Geography Tour 


An around-the-world study tour has 
been arranged as the seventh annual sum- 
mer field course by the Southern Ilinois 
University geography department, accord- 
ing to Dr. Floyd F. Cunningham, depart- 
ment chairman who will direct the tour 
Students will leave New York by steamer 
on June 14 and land at Seattle, Wash.. 
Sept. 9, after visiting Portugal, Italy. 
Greece, Egypt, Ceylon, India, Burma 
Thailand, Malaya, IndoChina. Hong Kong, 
and Japan. Major travel will be by steam- 
ers and planes 

The field course will cost $2 375, which 
includes tuition, all regularly scheduled 
travel, regular hotel and meal costs. and 
all sight-seeing and other educational 
items included in the regular program 
Emphasis will be on observing agricul- 
tural, industrial, urban, commercial. mar- 
keting, and transportation geography, but 
there will also be attention to scenic and 
recreational resources. 

College juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students may earn 12 quarter hours of 
credit Optional side trips may be arranged 
it additional cost. Details of the COUTSE 
and application forms may be obtained 
from Dr. Cunningham 


Ul Summer Music Camps 


Twelve short summer camps for promis- 
ing junior high and high-school musicians 
will be conducted by the University. of 
Ilinois 

The students will live in University 
dormitories with experienced COUDSE lors 
They will have intensive rehearsals in out- 
door tent theate rs under distinguished con- 
ductors in preparation for public concerts 
and will participate in full programs in 
recreational, social, and cultural activities 

New this year will be a Junior Baton 
lwirling Camp (one week), June 15. to 
21; Senior Wind Instruments Camp and 
Percussion Ensemble. June 29 to July 12: 
Senior Dance-Show Band, July 6 to 19: 
Elementary Wind and Percussion Instru- 
ment Camp, July 6 to 19; and Elementary 
String Instruments Camp, July 6 to 19 

Camps to be presented again this year 
are the Junior Band, June 15 to 28: Senior 
Band, June 22 to July 5; Senior String In- 
struments Camp, June 22 to July 5; Junior 
Orchestra, June 29 to July 12: Senior 
Chorus, July 6 to 19; Senior Orchestra. 
July 6 to 20; Piano Camp, July 6 to 19 

Pupils who will be entering grades six 
through nine in the fall of 1958 are eligi- 
ble for the junior-elementary camps; those 
entering grades nine through 12 may at 
tend the senior « unps. They pay only the 
cost ot room anc board plus al moc st 
recreation fee, to total $52 for each two 
weeks session and $26 for the one-week 
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Music, Art Tour to Europe 


San Francisco State College will spon- 
sor a music and art appreciation tour to 
Europe this summer for students and in- 
terested adults over the age of 18. Six 
units of colle ge credit can be earned. The 
party will leave New York July 3 for 45 
days abroad. Participants will visit world 
culture centers with an experienced 
global traveler and college lecturer, Dr. D. 
Sterling Wheelwright, professor of music 
and humanities at S. F. State 

The tour will cover nine countries and 
20 cities from Copenhagen to Naples, from 
London to Vienna. Scheduled entertain- 
ment includes the World’s Fair at Brussels; 
the famous music festivals at Salzburg, 
Bayreuth, and Glyndebourne; and other 
events from formal grand opera to the 
Folies Bergere in Paris. The tourists will 
visit backstage with festival performers 
join folk dancers in the Swiss Alps, and 
hear gondola serenades in Venice and the 
clop of Dutch shoes on wooden sidewalks 
in Marken. 

All travel in Europe will be by first- 
class train and private bus. Trans-Atlantic 
crossings will be by air both ways, Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from Dr. 
Wheelwright at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, 19th Avenue at Holloway, San 


Francisco 27, Calif. 


Two Institutes at Oak Ridge 


The National Science Foundation, in 
cooperation with the US Atomic Energy 
Commission, will sponsor two summer in- 
stitutes for secondary-school science teach- 
ers at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 

In a four-weeks session opening July 14 
1S secondary-school SCTCLICE teachers, sc- 
lected on a national basis, will study the 
fundamentals of physical science, science 
experiments, radioisotope techniques 
science-related disciplines, challenges in 
physical science, and science techniques 
in teaching. 

The second summer institute, eight 
weeks long, and co-sponsored by the 
Physical Science Study Committee, will 
be devoted to a new program — in 
secondary-school physics proposed by the 
committee. 

Limited to 40 participants, the insti- 
tute will be from June 30 to Aug. 22 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. Ralph T. Overman, Chairman, 
Special Training Division, Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, P. O. Box 117, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 


Art, Education Tours 


European study tours in comparative 
education and in art history are being of- 
fered this summer by The Rockford Col- 
leges. 

Nine countries—from England and 
Scandinavia to France—will be visited on 
the education tour. Six graduate or under- 
graduate credits are offered; those en- 
rolled are expected to attend 10. orienta- 
tion sessions during the spring semester 
The 39-day tour leaves New York June 17 
and costs $1193. Students will compare 
educational philosophies and instructional 
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For long-range success in mathematics 


use the series of textbooks that develops 


power to reason. See... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 
By 
CLARK + JUNGE + MOSER «+ SMITH 


This series directs pupils to all-round competence in arith- 
metic. Children advance as soon as possible to more mature 
levels of learning. They gain insights into number relationships 
and power in problem solving. Each child attains maximum 


success in arithmetic. 


The sparkling new text-workbooks for first and second 
grades, ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO, provide an ideal 
introduction to number work —a good beginning for growth in 
number thinking. 


For continuous success in mathematics 
in high school... 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY textbooks 
by Clark, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich and Hanson make possible a 
complete sequential program unified by the same principles and 
procedures. These books, organized to encourage the student to 
work independently and to challenge the superior student, have 
as their goal the building of mathematical competence and solid 
learning. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Richard H. Hackett and C. B. Mathers 


IHinois Representatives 


Ww. TEACHERS & LIBRARIANS 
+\O We offer you a PERSONALIZED Service. Kindly 
sais check information wanted and mail to 
B® R. C. Verhines & Associates 
Route 6, Springfield, Illinois 


Please send information, catalogs & FREE literature about the following 


1958 Collier's Encyclopedia Science Books for Teenagers 
Paperbound Books (Quality Tities)— Collier's World Atlas 
Any Publishe Class Record Books 

Attendance Registers for Illinois Schools Daily Plan Books 

Records—Young People's Audio Aids School Supplies—Mode 

Golden Books (Library Binding) Library Supplies—Mode 

Filmstrip Library Equipment Book Exhibits (At Your Schoo Library 
Neme Position 


School or Library 
Street City State 


Check here if you wis® salesman te call. When 


Reading 
leads to 
wide 


on their own 


past and present: 


| 
Atlanta 5 Dalias 2 Palo Alto 
Representatives: Leo Bryant, Rush Darigan 


CHI AGO and hey COUNTY A. Corbin, J 
Consultants Hiatt, Mrs. C. Wilcox 


W. D. Crawford, J. H. Cummings 


N. A. Engle 
R. Shafer, Dean Waters 


A. Lau, J. R. McCullough, J 


ala 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Valuable additions 
to elementary courses 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) Tema 


Grades 1-6 by Smith 
six new activity books are a key to scientific understanding 
on the elementary level. They correlate careful observation, 
classification, experiments, and discovery of relationships through 
personal student participation—a learning by doing approach. 
Teacher’s Editions will be available upon request. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
for READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
of 


These 


minations and 


phonics series 


Thorough knowledge auditory and visual discri 


their quick recognition are the goals of this new 
for the primary grades. Workbooks combine text material and 
practice activities. Teacher’s Manuals, one per grade, will be 


request. 


Represented by G. KENT FRANDSEN 
615 N. School St., Normal 


D. H. WIDMAYER 
333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


available upon 


procedure S as well as school and teacher- 
welfare policies 

The 52-day tour in European History of 
Art offers six undergraduate credits. Par- 
ticipants must have completed one course 
in European art history or attend 10 ori- 
entation sessions at the college. They must 


complete a research paper before depar- 


ture. The cost is $1168, and the tour 
leaves June 7. Write to the Publicity De- 
partment, The Rockford Colleges, Rock- 


ford, for further information 


Library Science at WIU 


Five courses planned to meet require- 
library science 
Western Illinois 
Four quarter 


ments of an undergraduat 
minor will be offered at 


University this summer 


hours of credit are offered for each, and 
tuition for Illinois students for a term 
(two courses) is $20.50 

Offered during the first session, June 
9 to July 18, are School Library Organ- 
ization and Administration, Children’s 
Literature, and Reading Materials for 
High-School Students. The second term, 
July 18 to Aug. 22, includes courses in 
Classification and Cataloging, and Non- 


Book Materials. For information write to 
Mrs. Marguerite Schormann, instructor in 
library science, Western Illinois Univer- 
sity, Macomb 
AND SO FORTH... 
Reeder Memorial Fund 

The Illinois Elementary School Princi- 


pals Association and staff members from 
the University of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion are jointly sponsoring a fund for a 


memorial to the late Edwin H. Reeder, UI 
professor who helped found IESPA. The 
money will be used to “establish some ap- 


propriate permanent memorial.” The com- 
mittee in charge will appreciate receiving 
suggestions. Fred Barnes of the UI and 
Gunnar Benson of Sterling are co-chairmen. 
Contributions to the Reeder Memorial 
Fund should be mailed to Oren Gillespie, 
Washington School, Centralia. 


Scholarships for Good English 


The nation’s top 435 high-school Eng- 
lish students will be selected each year and 
recommended for scholarships by ‘the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and 
its 142 affiliated organizations. Each high 
school will nominate its best juniors this 
and final decisions will be made in 


vear, 
January, 1959, when the nominees are 
seniors. 

High schools with fewer than 500 stu- 
dents in grades 10, 11, and 12 combined 
may nominate one candidate for the 


Larger schools will nominate one 
500 enrollments. This year’s jun- 
iors must be nominated by May 1. Each 
state will be entitled to as many award 
winners as it has representatives in Con- 
gress. Judging will be on the basis of rec- 
students’ 


awards. 
for each 


ommendations, samples of the 


writing, and special tests. 


In announcing the awards, NCTE Ex- 
ecutive Secretary ]. N. Hook referred to 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower's statement 
that America needs its Emersons as well 
as its Einsteins 

Illinois Education 
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SIU Placement Report cational television cameras ‘Satellites, Schools, Survival’ 
vers served on an unrehearsed pane with ‘ 
Vi Pre N US Se 


guests from government, science, and 
lon John 
Jan 


those who became teachers according to Doren. and 


ce “ il sta 
the annual report of tl Sil pla ement which financed the hearing t! l-star 
R Survival 


Seven mayor needs in t changing ] 
newsaratia 


Southern Illinois University’s 1957 grad- 
uates who took positions in business and 


mass 
communications. Programs resulting from 
maustry are earning more money an the hearing will he distributed by the 


Educational Television and Radio Center, 


SseTVIce issued = by Director Rove 


Bryant 


The average annual salary paid bach- world,” as outlined by EPC, include bet- 


panded public 
elor’s degree graduates teaching in high ter opportunity for students, counseling Mettendl” Ed 
school was $3888, an increase of $495 
over 1956 The graduate who began 
teaching on the elementary level earned 
$3656, comparable to the previous year 

By comparison, the average salary for 
the graduate with technical training who 
entered business or industry was $4897, 


improvement in selection and education of 
teachers and in their working conditions Mr. Van Dore: 


better equipment and school buildings will serve as narra 


improved instruction and thorough stucly } 
on schools 
of educational finance Mir. Nixon's 
Copies of the EP¢ report are ay tilable leal with the individ 
for 35 cents from NEA headquarters, 1201 responsibility for imp 


an 1] percent increase over 1956. Business 16th Street NW, W ishington 6, D.« his child’s education 


and industrial opportunities listed at South- 
ern increased last year. The report  indi- 
cates that engineering still leads the field 
in industry, while some of the best fields , . 
in business are accounting, personnel man- \ 

agement, and retailing. The New look 1 Arithmetic 

About a third of Southern’s 1957 bach- = 

elor’s degree graduates are teaching, Dr 
Bryant said. Most in demand by high 
schools are teachers of mathematics, girls’ 5 
physic al education, industrial arts, home STOKES 


CCONOTLCS, and 


State's NEA Membership Drops | ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD (1958) 


Illinois membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association has dropped from that 
of last year. As of Jan. 2, only 87 percent 
as many Ilinois people _wert enrolled as Written by a corps of skilled teachers under the 
were on May 31, 1957. To reach the goal a : 
for 1958, Illinois needs 4746 more NEA expert direction of C. Newton Stokes of Temple 
members. The latest report shows a total ae “oe 

versity 
of 30.701 members from some 63,000 Uni ersity. 
teachers in the state 


Based on a ten-year study of 72,000 children and 
Aid for Tissue Culture Course their out-of-school arithmetic experiences. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is offering fellowships to ‘york By far the most progressive series in its organi 
doctoral investigators, teachers, graduate 
students, and experienced laboratory per- 
sonnel for participation in short courses in and needs of children. Follows the child’s growth 


tissue culture. Fellowships may be used 
for study only in formal courses designed and developmental pattern. sased on research as 


to teach the principles, techniques, and to what children need and understand and, there- 
application of tissue culture. Financial as- E 
sistance, based on individual need, may fore, on what and how they learn at each level. 
include an allowance for maintenance, 
tuition and fees, and round-trip transpor- Organized with particular attention to ease in 


tation. 
Completed application should be sub- teaching and ease in learning. 


mitted at least six weeks prior to the 


beginning of course. Welle for Sufficient practice to insure computational skill 
information to Division of Professional 
Education, National Foundation for In- but no overload to deaden interest in arithmetic. 


fantile Paralysis, 301 East 42nd _ Street, 
New York 17. Each book in the series, after Grade 1, has no less 


zation of material around social understandings 


y than two units devoted to review and maintenance 


‘Contemporary Challenge .. . 
The Contemporary Challenge to Amer- of previously learned material, presented in new 
ican Education is a booklet recently is- 

resting Ways >» nee » par- 
sued by the Educational Policies Commis- ind interesting ways to meet the need of the par 
sion. The topic has received much pub- ticular grade level. 
licity through the efforts of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
which sponsor EPC. On Jan. 2, when the ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
report was made public, a news confer- 
ence was held at NEA headquarters for 310 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
representatives of the press, radio, and TV. 

The EPC held a special hearing for edu- 
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FIRST TERM 
June 16—July 19 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 
1000 outstanding courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of excellent quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other con- 
certs—plays—lectures—excursions— 
golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program 
—on campus in a cultural center located 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes. 


SECOND TERM 
July 21—August 23 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
823 Johnston Hall’ 


“UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Main lines radiating from Paris in all directions 
make it possible to reach any spot in France 
and in all European countries quickly 
and easily. 
Trains leaving St. Lazare go to the 
Normandy coast and England. From 
Gare du Nord, England, Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries are reached. Gare de I’ Est 
serves Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and G Sry 
Central Europe. Gare de Lyon dispatches 
trains to the Alps and Jural Mountains, 
the Riviera, Switzerland and Italy. Wess 
So you see, when you set off from Paris, you'll fy (4 y, 
not only be assured of traveling on trains which i] ' 
set a world standard for comfort, service, | 
speed and courtesy, but will use a } 
terminal system that has made Paris 
railroad turntable’’ of all Europe. 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
1231 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal, PQ 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. Dept. 1-2 
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son will give his ideas about the role that 
education plays in national defense 

Mr. Gaither, who is chairman of the 
board of the Ford Foundation, will be 
making his first television appearance since 
the news of the widely discussed “Gaither 
Report” hit the headlines. Dr. Killian, spe- 
cial assistant to President Eisenhower for 
will voice his con- 
victions on the need for “invigorating our 
science education,” while Dr. Carr, the 
NEA’s executive secretary, will give his 
answers to some of the 
hurled at schools from many quar- 


science and tec hnology, 


criticisms now 
being 
ters 
NEA is. currently 
associations on widest possible 
film to local television 


working with state 
education 
distribution of the 
outlets 


Textbooks Will Cost More 


Engaged in an effort to improve the 
( mality of education, American schools will 
have to provide more funds for textbooks 
in the coming year. School budgets for 
1958-59 will be affected by 
5 perc ent in the average price of textbooks, 


an increase of 
according to a survey conducted for the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
Budgets are also influenced by enroll- 
ment increases, changes in the curriculum, 
and other factors which are discussed in 
Budgeting for Textbooks, a_ free 
availabk to school officials from the Insti- 
tute, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


guide 


IASA Membership Increases 


A total of 688 memberships in the Illi- 
nois Association of School Administrators 
was reported at a December meeting of 
its board of directors. This number exceeds 
by more than 100 any previous member- 
ship record. It represents half of all eligi- 
ble administrators in the state 

At the IASA annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, the constitution was amended so that 
officers and members of the board of direc- 
tors will take office July 1 of the year fol- 
their election. Newly elected offi- 
cers include Lester Litle of Quincey, 
Everett Kerr of Blue Island, 
vice-president Fred MeDavid of Peoria, 
treasurer; Guy Cornwell of Taylorville and 
J. A. Mann of Jacksonville, 


mittee members. 


lowing 


presi lent 


executive com- 


Course for Fathers-to-Be 

Future fathers who feel more at ease 
handling a bomb than a baby may be 
tracted to a new course this spring at 
Southern Illinois University. Called “Sur- 
vey for Men,” the course is designed to 
teach prospective family heads the facts 
of infant care and proper treatment of 
the sick at home 

The SIU department of nursing started 
planning the four quarter hour evening 
course after receiving inquiries from male 
students who felt the need for such in- 
struction. The first class will meet Mar. 
26. There will be lectures on the pre- 
natal period, the male role at childbirth, 
infant, feeding the baby, 
and care of the sick 
making for- 


needs of the 
childhood diseases, 
Demonstrations on bathing, 
mulas, administering medicine, etc., also 
are planned 
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Put all your VACATION DREAMS together... 


By DONALD A. !NGLI 


Films 


Bushy, the Squirrel (Primary. 11 min- 
utes, black and white or color, rent or pur- 
chase. Coronet Films)—This film may be 
correlated with reading materials in lan- 
guage arts and in science. As the story de- 
velops, a young boy, Steve, watches a 
hungry squirrel come into his back yard 
in search of food Moving too que kly and 
noisily, Steve scares the squirrel away into 
the woods. Later the boy and his father 
try to find Bushy in the forest. On their 
way, they see many other forms of wild- 
life—a raccoon, a baby field mouse, a skunk, 
and many wild flowers. As the weeks pass 
by, Steve makes many visits to feed Bushy; 
and the squirrel finally becomes tame 
enough to eat out of his hand. Steve's ac- 
tivities are really a beginning in the basic 
understanding of conservation. He studies mations, ten National 
wildlife and learns how to make friends by Parks and Monuments. 
deve loping a sense of re sponsibility Adventure! Explore pre- 
towards them. Such a film is very interest- historic ruins, roam 
ing to children and can “motivate their the land of Coronado, 
reading, storytelling, and creative art Kit Carson, Billy the 
Kid. Sports! Fish trout 
streams, golf, ride horse- 
back, swim. And... fine 


IN ROMANTIC 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s variety unlimited. Color! highways follow historic trails to 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art fascinatingshopsand restaurants, 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad guest ranches, resorts, modern 
mountains, spectacular rock for- accommodations everywhere. 
Clip coupon for FREE booklets 
PLANNING AD- 
STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
VANCED STUDY 
THIS SUMMER? 
at any one of 
seven accred- 
ited colleges in 
New Mexico. 


Oo 


projec ts.” 

Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi (Senior 
high. 15 minutes, black and white or color, 
rent or purchase. Coronet Films )—The 
basic characteristics of simple plants, the 
Thallophyta, and their values in relation 
to man are described in this film. It is in 
four parts; contrasts between simple and 


higher plants; comparisons between  self- 
sufficient, chlorophyll-containing algae and 
the chlorophyll-deficient fungi, which are 
dependent upon external sources of food; 
variety of habitats in which simple plants 
grow; and our ingenious use of these plants 


EARN CREDITS TOWARD 
YOUR M. ED. DEGREE 


TWO-WEEK SUMMER TERMS BEGIN 
JUNE 9, JULY 7, JULY 21, AUGUST 4 


as industrial raw materials and-as food 
sources. The film shows, through regular 
and microscopic photography, the two sub- 
groups of simple plants, algae and fungi. 
Examples of the fungi subgroup, which are 
found in many forms, inc lude yeast for 
making bread, molds for giving flavor to 
cheeses, and specific types for producing 
antibiotics. The dye from litmus paper, 
crystals of iodine, agar, and polishing 
agents in tooth powders come directly or 


SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 


Fully accredited professional and general education cor 
indirectly from simple plants. Science in- x ms 
structors should keep in mind the advan- 


tages in showing large-screen images of 


elementary school teachers. Broad liberal arts backgrou 
bined with maximum of student teaching. Laborato 


these plants to all students in the class at 
the same time Individual MACFOSCOpic 
study then becomes more meaningful. 
Should I Go To College? (Senior high. 
29 minutes, black and white or color, rent 
or purchase. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films)—Dr. Harvey White discusses and 
answers a number of pertinent questions 
and problems about higher education. The 
questions are actual ones addressed to Dr. 
White as he was teaching the original 
course in Pittsburgh. Particularly valu- 
able in using this film for guidance pur- 
poses will be the follow-up discussions. 
Some of the problems discussed by Dr. 
White include: deciding whether or not 


1958 


campus. Distinguished faculty, Small groups. Coedu 
Modest tuition. Conveniently located on Chicago's | 
North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to B 


degrees. 


Wad 


Write the Dean of the College for Folder 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2824 Sheridan, Evanston, Illinois 


Tq 
- 
Fw 
23 
irses tor 
d com 
hool on 
tional 
utiful 
M. Ed 
March, 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 

JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 


OO0 OOO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 
OOOO OOOO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
To Fit Your Summer Plans 


800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

11 McKenna Bidg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Sulletin. 


(My Nome) 
(St. and Number) 


(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 


to go to college; whether to go to a small 
college or a big university; entrance re- 
quirements for different colleges; costs: 
opportunities to work during college; what 
courses to take for a four-year program; 
the importance in science and engineering 
of good grades in mathematics; fraterni- 
ties and sororities; and suggestions for a 


field of study 


Filmstrips 


Jam Handy of 2821 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich., announces the release 
of five filmstrips in color, 39 to 40 frames 
each, on Asiatic Lands and Peoples. The 
series sells for $25.95, or for $5.75 a title, 
and includes the subjects of Japan, Paki- 
stan, Burma, Thailand, and Malaya. The 
level of suggested use is for the intermedi- 
ate and junior-high social studies 

Another series from Jam Handy covers 
the Growth of the United States in six 
titles: The Southeast Frontier, The North- 
west Territory, The Louisiana Purchase, 
The Oregon Territory, The Texas Annexa- 
tion, and California and the Southwest 
These strips are in color and sell individu- 
ally for $5.75, or $31.50 for the group 
They are for later-elementary and junior- 


high social studies. 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 8 p.m., fan. 31, IEA Head- 


quarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Earl H. Hanson; directors 
Edith Rosenstiel, Bjarne Ullsvik, Gerald 
Brown, Audra May Pence, Walter Albert- 
son; staff members Irving F. Pearson, W. ] 
Goreham 


Business: The board approved the min- 
I 


| utes of the meeting with the IEA staff on 


Jan. 10 and the minutes of the regular 
board meeting on Jan. 11; received reports 
from President Hanson and committee 
chairmen; and approved field service and 
membership reports The scheduled April 
19 meeting of the board was canceled be- 
cause of conflicts. The investigating com- 
mittee’s final report on the investigation 
and settlement of the A. Lyman Talbert 


| tenure case was approved. 


Announcement was made of plans for a 
joint meeting of the public relations and 
the membership and finance committees on 
the night of Mar. 7 to consider an action 
program for promoting formation of local 
associations, in keeping with action taken 
at the Feb. 1 conference of division and 
section presidents and IEA board and staff 
members 

The board approved Dec. 28 to 30 as the 
dates for the 1958 Annual Meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, with a vesper 
service to be held on Sunday, Dec. 28. The 
meeting will be held in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 

The Kable Printing Co.’s bid for the 
publication of ILuinors Epucation during 
1958-59 was accepted and approved. 

The resignation of Mrs. Iona Siebert as 
a secretary in the public relations depart- 
ment was accepted 

Meeting adjourned at 11:45 p.m. 


W. |. GoreHam 
Acting Sec retary 


The Illinois Reading Circle 


has adopted these 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


CAPPY AND 
THE JET ENGINE 
By DUANE BRADLEY. Pictures by 
Alice Cosgrove. In story form, 
a superb explanation of how 
the jet engine works. Grades 
1-3. List $2.95 


HOUSEBOAT GIRL 
By LOIS LENSKI. Pictures by the 
author. The story of a nine- 
year-old and her family who 
live in a Mississippi River 
houseboat. Grades 4-6. 


List $3.00 


THE HONEST DOLLAR 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON. Pictures 
by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
“Entertaining account of the 
everyday adventures of a lik- 
able (Maine) family.’—N_Y. 
Times. Grades 4-6. List $2.75 


THE AMULET 

By HAL BORLAND, author of 
High, Wide and Lonesome. 
Novel of young love and the 
Civil War in Missouri. “Rec- 
ommended for Young People.” 
ALA. Booklist. High School. 
List $3.50 


TOO MUCH DOG 
By AYLSEA FORSEE. Pictures by 
Harper Johnson. A Spanish- 
American boy of New Mexico 
has exciting summer. 
Grades 4-6. List $3.00 


THE YEAR WITHOUT 
A SANTA CLAUS 

By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Pictures 
in color by Kurt Werth. The 
first truly new Christmas 
classic since The Night Before 
Christmas. Grades 1-3. 

List $3.00 


GRAF SPEE: 

The Life and Death of ao Raider 
By DUDLEY POPE. One of the 
most thrilling naval adven- 
tures of World War II. “Rec- 
ommended for Young People.” 

ALA Booklist. High School. 

List $3.95 


| COULDN'T 

HELP LAUGHING 
Stories Selected, with a poetic 
Introduction, by OGDEN NASH. 
A wonderful volume of fam- 
ous humorous stories, Ogden 
Nash’s own favorites. Junior 

and Senior High School 
List $3.50 


Order at Reading Circle Prices 
from lilinois Reading Circle 


_———_J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY———— 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 


5, Pa. 


= — 


Illinois 
History 


AUTHENTIC 
STIMULATING 
ENTERTAINING 


A new magazine popularly 
written to interest 6th 
to 12th grade students 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


75c each for 10 of more subscriptions 
mailed to the same address 
Eight issues per year: 
October through May 
Single subscriptions $1.25 each 


Editorial policy encourages student par- 
ticipation. Fach issue contains articles 
written by students, instructors, historians, 
officials, and others interested in local his- 
tory. Subjects include Indian history, early 
French and British explorers, 
settlers, Lincoln, agricultural and industrial 
growth, including contemporary develop- 
ments. Attractively illustrated. 


Sponsored by the 
Illinois State Historical Society 


No added 
Entirely self-explanatory text 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


ILLINOIS HISTORY MAGAZINE 
Centennial Bidg., Springfield, 


subscriptions to 


responsibility for instructors 


Please send 


ILLINOIS HISTORY to: 


City 

individual subscriptions $1.26. Group subscrip- 
tions (10 or more to the same address) each § .75. 
Payment enclosed Bilt me 


| 

| 

Street | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


City 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of inter 
est to educators. This listing should not be 

trued as a recommendation by the editor. If 

able to find these produc 
to ILtinois EpucaTION and your 
further information will be forwarded 
manufacturer 


t in your locality 


request 


contain white o1 


le ar, dur ible 


Clean-Chalk Pencils 
colored chalk with a thin 
protective cover They avoid dust on hands 
sharpened like a 
bre ak ive ind 
are pleasant and clean to use Packaged 
in boxes of 25 for $1 or 50 for $1.60 


and clothing; can be 
pencil; avoid loss due to 


Hyga-Burro and Hyga-Curry are new 
“twins” for chalkboard main- 
Hvyga-Burro teatures a spe- 
rubbe 


cleaning 
tenance. The 
leather on 


cial serrated sponge 


permane ntly adhered to a plastic holder 
styled to the hand. It erases and cleans 
the board and eliminates the gray look 


The Hyya Burro can be cleaned while in 
use, right at the chalkboard, with the 
Hyga-Curry. The eraser is simply wiped 
on the curry strip at regular intervals. The 
Curry is cleaned by rinsing in clear water 
and drying 


Numbers in Colour is a method of teach- 
ing primary arithmetic. It from 
England, and has been used in Belgium 
France, Spain, and British Columbia, The 
children tise colored blocks 
to help them learn number concepts and 
the relationships of mathematical 
tions. The unit block is white 
other block is an integral multipl of it 
in length. Color i factors 

blocks having factors of two are in the 
red family; those with the factor of three 
are greens. Seven is black: five, vellow 
Also included in the ma 
books 
with lesson presentations. Cost of a set 
books and 


children, is 


comics 


accurately cut 


ope ra 


and each 


used to indicate 


and ten 
terials are the 


orange 
teacher's guide and 
which includes the enough 
blocks for from four to. six 
about $6. 


Materials offered by advertisers in 
EpUCATION are available now te the first ir 
the new aids that may | 


writing directly to the adver 


nvenient coupon below 
109. Tommy and Take a Train 
] 


Trip, 16-page coloring book, has brief and 


your school to use 
cured either by 
tisers or by using the c« 


Tess 


simple text. One tree copy initially: class 
quantities on subsequent request Asso 
ciation of American Railroads 

110. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 


Indians is a three-fold 17 in. x 22 in 


sheet in full color. It shows examples of 
Indian water colors and various Indian 
crafts. (New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


111. 1958 Summer Session Bulletin gives 
details of all courses offered. as well as 
available to all 


extracurricular activities 


... factual 
... fascinating 
...fun-assuring 


—72 pages of it, and it’s free. 
All you do is see your travel 
agent or mail the coupon. This 
fascinating book, ‘Western 
Summer Tours,”’ will soon be 
in your hands. It contains com- 
plete descriptions of 8 to 21- 
day escorted, all-expense tours 
to Colorado’s mountainlands; 
to Yellowstone and the Grand 
Tetons; to Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks; to 
California and the scenic fairy- 
land of Yosemite; to the Pacif- 
ic Northwest and Canadian 
Rockies. A choice of nine dif- 
ferent itineraries—weekly de- 
partures mid-June thru Aug. 


vacation book coupon 


C. H. Mertens, Manager A-65 
Union Pacific Dept. of Tours 
1 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, lil 


Please send me free copy of “Western 
Summer Tours.” 


Nome 


Address 


Sa 


City Zone State 


UNION PACIFIC 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 


| 
|) 
= ~ 
~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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An endless variety of different 
wonders to enjoy...to remember. 
Easy on your budget, too. 
Come by plane, train, or car to the 
Cowboy State where your vacation 
becomes an always-treasured 
adventure! 


PLEASE PRINT 


FREE... WYOMING 
HISTORICAL HANDBOOK 


Wyoming Travel Commission l 

Room T-1, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. | 

Please send your complete “Vacation | 
Packet”’ to: 

Name 

Address 

City & State 


FOR A MORE ENJOYABLE STAY in 


NEW YORK CITY 
Special Rates for Teachers, Educators, Students 


Hotel Martinique 


Ys 


32d ST. & BROADWAY,N. Y.1 


Modern 18-story, 650-room hotel 
Singles $5.50; Doubles $8.50 
Spacious, cheerful rooms, all with radio 
r'V and Air Conditioning available 


Near theatres, Radio City, 
Department stores, UN, etc 


y, 


(EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN) 
30th ST. at MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 j 
Transient or Weekly y 


Y 
Z Kitchenette apts. also available 


Uy 


SPACE TRIPS TO 
THE MOON, MARS 
AND OTHER PLANETS 


Iustrations include prototype of space ships. 


INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 


by A. Sternfeld 
Published in USSR 50 cents 


Imported Publications & Products 
4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Write for lists of Soviet Books 


summer students. (University of 
Minnesota—Duluth Branch 

112. Folder gives preliminary plans for 
courses to be offered in the 1958 summer 


session of the Unive rsity of Southern Cali- 


session 


fornia 

113. Only Hours Apart is a new full- 
color folder with a big map that divides 
Washington State 
It's complete with 
points of interest, et 


into 50-mile 
ili state parks, high- 
Not 
only a vacation guide, but a teaching aid 
also (Washington State Tourist) 

114. Catalog for the Graduate Summer 
School for Students 
two or more related subjects drawn from 
the liberal New majors 

» art and mathematics offered this 
(Wesleyan University) 

115. Western Summer Tours is a 72- 
page booklet describing all-expense es- 
corted tours of the West. It is illustrated in 
(Union Pacific Railroad) 
Summer School Bulletin 
emphasis on teacher training 
includes field work at Black Hills 
Station in South Dakota; camp 
training program at Long Lake in Eagle 
River area, Wisconsin; as well as the home 
campus of Wheaton College. 

117. Brochure 
program for educating elementary teach- 
It is well illustrated, showing various 
student activities National Colle ge of 
Education 

118. List of free teaching aids and Cut- 
away View of an Underground Mine—a 
12 in. x 18 in. color chart of the workings 
of a modern underground mine. (National 
Coal Association 

120. Bulletin 


covering both graduate and undergraduate 


squares 


Ways, 


Preachers. major in 


arts curriculum. 
ure 


year 


color 
116 


spe ( ial 


she ws 


Course 
Science 


describes a four-point 


ers 


cives complete details 


offerings—more than 1000 courses, special 
workshops, and _ institutes—lectures, con- 
certs, many recreational opportunities 
(University of Minnesota) 

124. Summer Session Bulletin of North- 
western University has complete des« rip- 
tion of summer offerings, faculty, special 
programs and_ institutes, workshops and 
conferences, cultural and recreational Op- 
portunities, and general information 

130. Brochure on study and 
travel in Mexico describes a summer vaca- 
tion designed for teachers at a minimum 
with field historical and 
archaeological interest. Five hours college 
credit in Spanish, art, and history. (Taxco 
Summer School) 

131. Folders outlining plans and _ itin- 
eraries tor tours to the West. 
Florida-Havana, Metropolitan East, east- 
ern Canada, and Black Hills-Yellowstone. 
country in which you 
ontinental Trailways 


Summer 


cost, trips of 


escorted 


Indicate part of the 
are interested (¢ 
Line Ss) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

15. Colorful 17 in. x 22 in. map of his- 
toric US trails illustrating the titles of the 
American Adventure Series, and brochure 
concerning this corrective reading pro- 
gram. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

28. Catalogs 
sheets the 
stencils are now available for high-school 


ribing hundreds of 
lesson form of preprinted 
subjects including science, English, social 
studies, mathematics, and guidance. Cata- 
log for each subject shows diagrams, maps, 


WHEATON & 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


OFFER STRONG EMPHASIS ON 


SCIENCE STUDIES 
June 10 to Aug. 16 


You'll find the 
ing. New air-conditioned 
building make study a pleasure 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station 
Honey Rock Camp. Also special work in teacher 
training, Graduate School of Theology, and Con- 
servatory of Music 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 weeks 


full-time Christian workers 
ion, June 10-20 


Wheaton science courses reward- 
library and chemistry 


are taught 
and 


range of 


Free Tuition to pastors 
and alumni for the Inter-Ses 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write: Director of Summer School. Dept. 38 t& 


|_WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaten, 


Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
dune 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


1 
Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


View Art, 
Science, 

and Industry 
in Action 


Enjoy 

Unequaled 

Recreational 
Opportunities | 
| delight f summer mate 
For 
Descriptive 
Bulletin SS-13 
write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


STUDENT TOURS 
OF CHICAGO 


Completely planned and guided by specialists. 
We meet your class on arrival and have re- 
for you for the duration of 


liable escorts 


your visit. 

SEE MORE—SAVE TIME—SAVE MONEY 
You plan your transportation to Chicago; we 
plan the rest—hotels, meals, sightseeing, and 
entertainment—from suggestions we submit 
to you. Write for complete information. 


CHICAGO HOSTS, Inc. 


8 S. Dearborn St. Room 808 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


ion Institute 
sence Foundation 
degrees for teachers 
ly compus 
endly 1.-Avg- 23 


write ROOM 100 


FOR CATALOG, 


University of Minnesota. Duluth 


~ 
| 
f ! 
3 
Yy 
Y 
f Martha Washington Hote/ 
7 

STUDY and VACATION. 

wa . 

ex the Cool Northland 
tags 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


‘ 


9 through july 18 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 


Augustana Swedish Workshop 
Workshop in Problems of the Handi- 
capped Child 


Low Living Costs 
In College Dormitories 
BEAUTIFUL 76-ACRE CAMPUS 
Convenient Transportation 
Connections 
WRITE for Summer 
School Catalog 


Director of Summer School 
Augustana College 


Rock Island, Illinois 


SHEETS 

from 

PREPARED 
STENCILS 

Now YOU CAN use —_~ 


low-cost CEBCO Masterguide pre- 
printed stencils to run off lessons, maps, 
diagrams, drills, tests, etc. in needed 
quantities right on your own school 
duplicator. All CEBCO study material 
is carefully planned and prepared by 
experienced classroom teachers to cover 
high school work in 


@ SCIENCE @ MATHEMATICS 
@ ENGLISH @ SOCIAL STUDIES 
@ COLLEGE ENTRANCE & GUIDANCE 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS | 


Hundreds of individual 
CEBCO Masterguide 
stencils are now avail- 
able in each subject. For 
complete information 
and prices, write today 
for FREE illustrated cata- 
logs covering the courses 


you teach. 


CEBCO Master- 


guides are used 

The CEBCO Company 
high schools Dept. M, 104 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


March, 1958 


drills, tests and discussion onic 


able in stem il form re idy to be 1 
your duplicator The Cebco Co 
78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder lists 
free materials available for avitaion edi 
cation teaching. (United Air Lines 
81. You Can Publish Your Book—a 32 


page illustrated brochure—contains infor 


and 


Anou 


mation about pub! hing 
sales. What Every Writer Should 

About Publishing His Own Book is a 24- 
page manual of helpful hints, do's and 
and facts of life for writers. Con 
tains a realistic survey of benefits and pit 
falls that face writers, the 
tions on how to prepare a manuscript and 
how to go about submitting it te 


don'ts 
answers to ques 


i pub 
lisher. (Exposition Press 

a 24 page booklet in color 
has charming illustrations 
by well-known French beautiful 
photographs, helpful information on what 
France 


France, 
Covel und i sic 
irtists 


to see in various regions of 
French National Railroads 

95. Wonderful Wyoming Package con 
sists of four-color 32-page Wyoming Won 
derland listing Wy vacation high- 
lights by area; the factual Wyoming His 
tori al Handbook; the W rangler and the 
Comic Book are all picture -filled map- 
filled factual presentations of Wyoming 
an official state 
Accommoda 


history, culture, geogr iphy 


highway map; and Wyoming 
tions, which lists every motel, hotel, dude 
ranch, resort, lodg campsite in the state 
(Wyoming Travel Commission 

97. A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the 
Gifted Child is a pamphlet consisting of 
and answers to help 
problems that 
Field 


a series of questions 
many 
arise with guiding gifted children 

Enterprise s Educational Corporation 


teachers solve the 


98. Sun and Fuu tolder describes routes 
and services to the Orient, Round-the- 
World, and New York to California 
(American President Lines 

99. 1958 Summer Session Catalog gives 
full details on courses 
University of Denver 


recreation, costs 
and housing 
guided 
arrangec: for students 
Chicago. (Chi- 


100. Information on planned and 
tours of Chicago, 
and other groups visiting 
cago Hosts, Inc 


TRAVEL AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


During the summer of 1958, West- 
ern Illinois University in coopera- 
tion with the National Education 
Association and the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, is offering eleven 
excellent itineraries to teachers for 
which college credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) will be granted. 


1. Northern South America: Tour for 

Tour Leaders (Air) 

New England-French Canada 

(CNEFC) (Bus) 

34. Round-the-World (RW-1) (Air) 

i. U.S. Government and United Na 
tions Seminar 


Nw 


5. Scandinavia-General Europe 
(SCG-1) (Air) 

6. General Europe (GE-3) (Air) 

7. Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 

8. South America (SA-2) (Air) 

9. Hawaii (H-4) (Air) 

10. Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 

11. Alaska (A-2) (Air) 


For further information relative to 
dates, price, and subjects in which 
credit may be earned write—A. B. 
Roberts, Dept. C, Tour Coordi- 
nator, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Available in schoo! year of 1957-58 only. 
Send me the items covered by the nur 
bers circled. | indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available 


3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


109. 110. Hit. 112. 113. 114, 
115. 116. 117. 118, 120. 124 
130. 15. 28. 78 


enjoy summer school 
at the top of the nation 


the ualveratie of denver offers 
classroom stimulation... 

to keep both teachers and administrators 
abreast of current trends in education 


weekend relaxation... 
o fill your spare hours with fun 
both on campus and in Colorado’s 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. 
1958 summer session 
begins june 16, ends august 18 
To get complete information on courses, 
housing and costs, 
mail this coupon today. 


director of summer session 
department IL-1 * university of denver 
denver 10, colorado 


please send information on the 1958 summer session 


address 


city zone state 


— 
il 
A 
Subject 
School Name 
| S-hool Acddre 


THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Secondary Teach- 
ing and Administrative positions. Top 
Salaries. Eastern States—New York State 
and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Excellent Elementary, 


Member N.A.T.A 17th Year 
Write for Registration Form 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dent. 160-P, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited. Without 


obligation, drop us a card for particulars 


3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR TEACHERS -- FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 
5 hours College credit. Session July 24 
to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main — Wichita, 


Kansas 


POPCORN MACHINES 


all sizes for 
Schools, playgrounds, etc. 


E. G. CONKLIN CO., Normal, Ill 


HAIL ADJUSTERS WANTED 


writing Hail on Growing Crops 
Illinois and Indiana is taking ap- 
plications for experienced Hail Adjusters 
for full time and per diem employment 
during the summer school vacation months. 
Excellent salary and car furnished. 


Write P. O. Box 614, Bloomington, Illinois 


Company 
in Iowa, 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30-August 
9, courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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Calendar 


MARCH 
14 and 15 


and the 


Adolescent 
Illinois. 


on the 
University of 


Conterence 
Family; 
Illinois Council of 
Belleville 


15—Sectional meeting, 
Teachers of Mathematics: 
Township High School. 

16 to 22—National Library Week. 

17 to 21—Workshop for School Adminis- 
trators; Giant City State Park, Carbon- 
dale. 

19 to 26—Music 
ference, NEA; Los Angeles, Calif. 

21—Teacher Placement Day: 
Illinois, Urbana 

21—Western 
Association; 
to 


University of 


Illinois Business 
Western Illinois University. 
26—Department of Elementary 
NEA; Philadelphia. 
Illinois Council of 


School Principals, 
Sectional meetings, 
Mathematics; 
Township High School, Hinsdale, and 
Western Illinois University, Macomb. 
26 to 30—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA: St. 
27 to 29—National Seience Teachers 
ciation, NEA; Denver, Colo. 
28—IEA Southwestern Division; Edwards- 
ville High School, Ainad Temple (St. 
and Salem High School 
Illinois Adult Education 
Allerton Park, Monticello. 
North Central Regional Con- 
Department of 
NEA; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Area Career Conference; Illi- 
Technology, Chicago. 


Teachers — of 


Louis. 


Assc )- 


l ouis ) 
28 and 29 
ciation; 
28 and 29 
ference, 
Teac hers, 
29—Chicago 
nois Institute of 
30 to April 3—American 
Health, Physical Education, 
ation, NEA; Kansas City, Mo 
31 to April 3 Personnel and 
Guidance Association; Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St 
APRIL 
> In-Service 


Asso- 


Association for 
and Recre- 


American 
Louis. 
Conference for Teachers and 


Language Arts; Thorne 
Campus, Northwestern 


Administrators: 
Hall, Chicago 
University 

6 to 
Childhood Education 
lantic City, N.] 

6 to 12—International convention, Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 

NEA; Kansas City, Mo. 

9 to 12—National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers, NEA; Cleveland, Ohio. 

11—Illinois Audio-Visual Association; 
ham Lincoln Hotel Springfield. 

11 to 13—Regional 
Association of Ex 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

16—Sectional meeting, 
Teachers of Mathematics; 
nois University. 

16 to 18—Midwest 
American Associati 
cal Edueation, and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1S and 19—Industrial 
nois State Normal 

18 and 19—Illinois 
Studies: Champaigi 

19—Sectional meetings 
Teachers of Mathe 
nois University, ¢ 
State Normal Unive rsity, 


Study conference, Association for 
International; At- 


dren, 


Abra- 


conference, National 
lncational Secretaries; 


Illinois Council of 
Eastern Illi- 


district convention, 
m for Health, Physi- 
Recreation, NEA; 


Arts Round-Up; Illi- 
University. 

uuncil for the Social 
Illinois Council of 
Southern Illi- 
irbondale, and Illinois 


Normal. 


natics; 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 

enerations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 NATA 
37 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Educators National Con- | 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $8000—in 13 Ste 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENC 
For Full information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 


Room 242 


Education 


Hinsdale 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 


PLASTIC-COVERED 


THE COMPANY 


705 W. Third Street Muscatine, iowa 


Classroom | 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tiona] advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


SONSIDERED 
by cooperative er who uthors — 


ublication, higher royalty. distribution 
autifully designed All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS ‘dir ectly 
EENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. Inc. 
Alten. MR. GATSR 89 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17. 


Would you like to explore today’s wonderful 
teaching opportunities? Then, write us for 
your enrollment blank—it may well prove to 
be a passport to your dream job. 

25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodak, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, Wel- 
lensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 

DEarborn 2-2300 


6S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


llinois Education 


_] 
| 
|__| 
— 
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HERE coal is located near the surface of the ground, 
it is recovered by surface mining—often called strip 
or open pit mining—rather than the usual underground 
method. Surface mining accounts for about one-quarter 
of our bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to remove the layer of 
dirt, or overburden, covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels, one of which is 16 stories high, 
capable of picking up 90 tons in one bite and digging 
100 feet deep. Sweepers or scrapers then clean the surface 
of the exposed coal and small power shovels remove the 
coal, load it into trucks that haul it to the cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overburdens, auger mining is 
often used. In this case the side of the coal seam is exposed 
and huge horizontal augers bore as deep as 200 feet into 
the seam digging out the coal. 

When all of the coal has been removed, coal producers 
undertake land reclamation projects. Mine sites are con- 
verted to usefulness as parks, forests and recreation areas. 


Coal operators are investing millions of dollars annu- 


March 1958 


of Coal (PART ID) 


On the Surface 


ally in mechanization of America’s coal mines. For in 
surface mining, as in underground mining, the American 
coal industry must plan and prepare now in order to 


meet the growing energy demands of the future. 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


| Educational Division, National Coal Association 8034 | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching | 
| aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis- | 
—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal's 
| chemical derivatives. | 
Nome 
| School | 
| Street | 
| City Zone State 
Grades taught | 
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COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 


In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


**CORE’* A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... rverywuere 
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